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The Master Camera 


All the knowledge and skill of sixty years’ 
camera making has been concentrated in the 
Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3—a superb pocket 
companion for anyone who appreciates that 
which is the best of its kind. 


With the finest of fine lenses and shutter 
equipments, it produces sharp, clear 2%x3’A 
inch pictures in rain, sunshine or shadow. 


ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


- The user of the V-P Speedex 
<a Ts No. 3 can quickly change the 
( —s ” 








speed, the lens opening and the 
focus without losing sight of 
the image in the “finder’—an 
exclusive Ansco feature which 
makes picture-taking easier and 
more certain. 


The Ansco V-P Speedex No. 
3 is extremely simple in opera- 
tion, exceptionally beautiful in 
appearance and extraordinarily 
efficient. 
Write for specimen picture on 


Cyko Paper. Then ask the Ansco 
Dealer for a demonstration. 


ANSCO COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Ansco V-P Speedex No. 3 
Equipped with B.& L. Tessar lens, F 4.5, 
$65.00; Ansco Anastigmat, F 4.5, $56.00; F 
6.3, $40.00; F 7.5, $31.00; in Acme Speedex 
shutter (maximum speed 1/300 second). 
Other Ansco Cameras, $2.75 up. 
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Profitable Commercial and Pictorial Photography 


HARRY A. 


has been written regarding money- 
making with the camera, and many 
lists of customers for the amateur 
S} output have been printed. How 
this demand for a return from one’s photographic 
work was created, no one seems to know. Ten 
years ago no amateur thought of selling his 
prints such as is done to-day, and at that time 
pictorial photography reached a higher plane 
among the rank and file of amateur photog- 
raphers. Exhibitions of artistic photographs 
were numerous and of high quality. But these 
things have passed, and in their place we find a 
great percentage of camera-workers looking for 
the profits as well as the pleasures of photog- 
raphy. Perhaps the war has made the amateur 
need more money to follow his hobby; but it 
seems to me to be a question of which shall pre- 
dominate in American amateur photography, 
art or commercialism, or a combination of both. 
From my experience in newspaper-illustration, 
I know that it is no easy matter to sell photo- 
graphs unless they are remarkably interesting 
from an artistic point of view or up to the minute 
in news-value. If the pictures which you desire 
to sell are of real news-value—not a small town- 
fire or the like, but something of interest to the 
folks in the big towns—you can dispose of them 
readily if you have the proper connections made 
in advance. It is one thing to have a salable 
article, and quite another to dispose of it. 
Artistic photographs of the fuzzytype class may 
appeal to some workers; but they are exceed- 
ingly hard to interest the editor of any news- 
paper or magazine. Some of our pictorialists 
have gotten away with it at fancy prices; but 
they rarely succeed in putting such stuff over the 
same plate twice. If you are interested to make 
salable pictures and, at the same time, like soft- 
focus pictures for your own use, it will be better 
to take them with a small stop and then do your 
personal prints in gum or enlarge with a soft- 
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focus lens. The editor always likes a fairly large 
print in black and white on glossy paper, and 
the sizes preferred are 614 x 814 and 8 x 10, which 
means an enlarging-apparatus if your outfit is a 
small one. If your photograph has the right 
sort of interest, the editor will stand for very 
poor photographic quality. The picture is 
what he is after and a poor print of an important 
subject is better than nothing. At least, he is 
willing to take chances on it. Some time ago, I 
sold a photograph of a society bride taken as she 
was entering her automobile. The face was 
scarcely visible, owing to the awning leading to 
the curb cutting off the light. which was very bad. 
A rather blurred and undertimed negative was 
the result and prints from it were virtually use- 
less. The society editor wanted pictures of this 
event, and it was up to me to furnish him with 
them. The desired result was obtained by as- 
sembling all prints made of the bride at Palm 
Beach, Newport and other places and selecting 
one taken from the same angle as the wedding- 
photograph. All that remained was to use the 
face of the good picture in conjunction with the 
wedding-gown—a few dabs by the artist, and 
the trick was done. This resulted in the sale 
of two pictures and pleased the editor to beat 
the other fellow to it. Of course, very few 
amateurs desire to take up the strictly news- 
feature of photography, as it requires some 
capital and there is a considerable loss in unsold 
copies. One of the largest concerns doing this 
class of business destroys thousands of 8 x 10 and 
larger prints annually which have not been sold, 
and on account of their fleeting value it is in- 
advisable to retain more than one or two copies. 
On this account, alone, only occasional chances 
should be taken on work which must be turned 
out and sold quickly. If you happen to be 
covering some extraordinary event, you must 
beat the other fellow to the editor or it is all off 
with your effort until the next time. 

Most amateurs who have become interested in 
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getting a few dollars from their prints have 
landscapes and marine-views to offer, and it is 
possible to derive some extra money from their 
sales; but it is not such an easy matter to ac- 
complish as it has been made out to be, unless 
you are a salesman and can make a technically 
good print well composed. As I said before, 
this means 614 x 81% or larger prints to get the 
proper consideration, and unless you are pre- 
pared to do this work it is a waste of time to 
attempt it. Nine out of ten customers are unable 
to see the beauty in a small print, and informing 
them about the enlarging-possibilities of small 
negatives never seems to produce any impression. 
I have found it so and am sure that you will 
come to the same conclusion once you try your 
314 x 44 prints on a busy man. The secret of 
successful selling lies in making it as easy as 
possible for your customer to see what he is 
going to get for his money. 

Large lithographic firms and calendar-manu- 
facturers are always in the market for pretty 
landscapes and marine-views. Although just 
plain landscapes are popular, those that show 
some sort of animal-life are preferred. If your 
specialty is landscape-work, it is essential that 
you try to procure bits of nature with good 
cloud-effects, as this enhances the salable quality. 

If you live in an agricultural section, you 
should specialize in agricultural subjects and find 
out who are the most likely customers for your 
work. In the case of farm-machinery and live- 
stock, it is necessary that you find the best way 
in which to photograph them. A study of manu- 
facturers’ catalogs will give you some idea of the 
points which he is trying to bring out and he is 
always glad to see photographs of his product 
in actual operation. 

Almost anything can be sold if you find the 
right party, and my experience has taught me 
that there is a market for any type of picture 
if you try hard enough to find it. Finding your 
market and specializing in your work are the 
two most necessary features for picture-selling. 
I have sold pictures to all sorts of periodicals 
such as ruby-mining in Burma to a mining- 
magazine and baking-bread for the army to 
a baker’s magazine. 

It is not.always necessary to do the actual 
photographic work to make money at the under- 
taking. A good knowledge of copying is a profit- 
able accomplishment. Indeed, most of the war- 
pictures from Europe are nothing more than 
copies of official and other photographs. When 
the war broke out, I was in the newspaper-illus- 
tration business in Pittsburgh and had a flood 
of war-pictures. They sold like hot cakes and, 


seeing that the Germans were advancing rapidly, 








I went out to Carnegie Institute and found a 
large number of fine photographs to copy—all for 
the asking—which showed towns in France and 
Belgium menaced by the Germans. I copied 
these and, when the Germans captured a town, 
I was there with the pictures of the town-hall and 
other prominent places, and the sale was made. 
One editor asked if I had made the photographs 
myself, and it was several weeks before any 
of them discovered that I had been getting my 
best stuff from their own library. Louvain, 
Liége and other places bring reminders of profit- 
able business. All this goes to prove that it re- 
quires business-sense to make money with the 
~amera, and unless you are prepared to put 
almost the same amount of thought into the 
business of picture-selling, you will find that the 
returns are very small. 

A class of work which has not been overdone 
is difficult to find in photography; but that of 
church-architecture, probably, comes closer to 
this ideal state than any other. In a city, such 
as New York, there is ample material for a 
specialist in this line to keep busy for considerable 
time photographing churches of one denomina- 
tion. I believe that it has been done before; 
but there is room for another. In England there 
are several talented photographers who have 
made a specialty of this subject and with fine 
results. Personally, I think that we are behind 
the European photographers in this class of work. 
Not enough attention has been paid to this fine 
subject, and there is undoubtedly a fine oppor- 
tunity for both pleasure and profit to those who 
take up this work energetically. Who has not 
admired the fine etchings of this subject by Haig 
and other artists? 

Choice bits of church-exteriors done in sepia 
on buff linen stock will give the effect of an 
etching. The principal points to look after are 
the composition and the lighting. A study of 
the etchings by Haig will give a good idea of them 
both, and then with ample exposure creditable 
prints should be the result. 

I should like to go into detail with regard to 
other subjects suitable for specialization. If 
your pocketbook is big, and you are well ad- 
vanced in photography, color-photography should 
make a strong appeal to you. I, myself, have 
never made a photograph in natural colors, but 
understand the theory of the various processes, 
and, unless one is an expert in black-and-white 
work, the stock-bills will reach large proportions 
before even passable results are obtained. The 
Autochrome and Paget for direct 
transparencies in natural colors, and the Hess-Ives 
process for prints on paper in natural colors, are 
the most commonly employed methods for this 
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work and, next to them, carbon-printing in colors. 
The prices for this work are high in comparison 
to work in black and white, but not temptingly. 

As I write, I have before me a book with a 
very large list of buyers of photographs, and know 
that more than fifty per cent ef them are not live 
buyers. When one looks over this large list, 
it seems to be an easy matter to sell one’s prints. 
Several of the customers on this list are rated as 
paying $2.00 and upwards per negative and, 
after careful inquiry, I have found that in many 
cases they either are not in the market at all or 
that their maximum price is about fifty cents per 
negative. So, when you dispose of a negative to 
them at this miserable rate, you are giving the 
best you have, for they pick only the very best 
and you cannot hope to come out ahead with such 


customers. Another one rated as paying $5.00 


ach for landscape-negative will not pay more 
than $1.00 for the best subjects. 

It has been my plan to pay scant attention to 
published lists, as they are written solely witi the 
idea of filling space, and much in time and postage 
will be saved by working out your own list of 
When you specialize, you save much 


customers. 








Courtesy of American Annual of Photography 
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in useless correspondence, and whereas your list 
may not be as large as those furnished ready 
made, you are sure that quality offsets this. 

If you are situated near a logging-camp, you 
should find much good material to work on. A 
photograph of the men sawing a large tree may 
find a ready sale to both the lumber-company 
and the manufacturer of the saw, not taking into 
consideration sales to the men and the trade- 
journals. If you are on the spot during the 
tryout of a new invention of any sort, you can 
turn your photographs to good account by writ- 
ing a short story and sending it to one of the 
photographic syndicates who will handle it on a 
commission-basis if you make the right kind of 
an arrangement in advance. If you do not give 
them the impression that you expect something 
for your work, they simply make a number of 
copies and sell them at $2.00 and upwards and 
hand you about $2.00 as your share. A photo- 
graph is worth exactly what you can get for it, 
and if you have a really good one, the best plan 
is to copyright it at once before any copies have 
been sent out. The big fellows do it invariably 
and you should also do it for your own protection. 
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FEAR JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK 


Character-Lighting and Proper Development 


JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK 


N this article I shall not present any 
oo | theories, but rather the actual 
Ee) methods I employ to obtain results. 
sé ene With regard to character-photog- 
dl raphy many things have to be con- 
dined. The model must be an appropriate one, 
and, likewise, the costume. The lighting and 
direction from which it falls upon the model 
determines the key in which the picture is to be 
taken. Some subjects require a high,.others a 
low key, and for some, either key will be effective. 
Lastly, the proper plate and the developer are 
of great importance and should be mastered. 
Personally, I use and prefer the Standard 
Orthonon (a double-coated plate) and _ the 








maker’s formula modified, to obtain the desired 
result and key. “But why an Orthonon double- 
coated plate?” you ask. The orthochromatic 
quality not only gives a better color-rendering, 
but a fifty per cent better exposure, especially 
when using electric nitrogen lamps. This 
illumination possesses more yellow rays than 
daylight, and the orthonon plate is sensitive to 
these rays. The reason for using a double- 
coated plate is that when working with a model 
where strong contrasts are to be considered, and 
the detail in the shadows and printable high- 
lights to be retained, it is of great advantage to 
expose for the shadows, and to develop for the 
highlights to obtain the very best results. 
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THE» GREASER JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK 


The question of exposure applies to all subjects 
regardless of what key they are in and a high or 
low key and tone is obtained by development, as 
I will describe later. Usually, the formula pub- 
lished by the manufacturer is not intended for 
pictorialists: therefore the individual worker 
must experiment and modify the factory formule 
to suit his purpose. If my experience can assist 
those that do not have the requisite knowledge, 
I shall feel more than repaid for the effort. 

When, in using double-coated plates, you ex- 
pose for the shadows, you must develop the 
plate until your strongest important highlights 
appear strong and can be seen easily on back or 
glass-side of the plate. If you do not develop 
as far as this, you will have a plate that is flat 
in quality, simply because the first emulsion— 
the one nearest the lens—is a fast one. The 
highlights being overexposed on this first emul- 


sion, they develop flat. Be sure to carry the 
development through to the second emulsion— 
the one next to the glass. It is this emulsion that 
takes care of the highlights and the shadows in 
the first emulsion. Do not forget that working 
this way requires the modification of your de- 
veloping-formula, for should you use it as the 
makers of plate publish it, the resulting negatives 
would contain steely, unprintable highlights and 
harsh shadows. An underexposed plate will 
not develop through to the back. 

The Formula I use for Standard Orthonon 
double-coated plates is—Stock-solution A: Water, 
16 0z.; Pyro, 1 0z.; Sodium Bisulphite, 90 gr. 
Stock-solution B: Water, 16 0z.; Soda Sulphite, 
11% oz. Stock-solution C: Water, 16 0z.; Soda 
Carbonate, 114 0z. Modified as further directed. 

Figure 1 “The Brigand.”” This was made with 
three 200-watt lamps at various points and dis- 
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CHARMING LUDMILA 


tances. One of them was three feet away from 
the model, a little to the left, about the height of 
the hat, in order to illuminate the face under the 
hat. The second was twelve inches from the 
model in direct line with first light, but above 
the hat, to throw a strong light from the eyes 
down. The third was four and one half feet to 
the extreme right of the model. Exposure was 
8 seconds at F/8. 

The expression was a thought of some terrible 
revenge with which I impressed him by making 
him feel that he was Villa after some Mexican had 
stolen his pet horse. Developer used: Stock- 
solution A, 1 0z., B, 1 0z., C. 24 oz., Water, 12 0z., 
at 65°. The increase of water and reduction of 
stock-solution C or carbonate is what gives vou 
shadow-detail and printable highlights. Another 


thing to remember is, that when using two or 








JAMES WALLACE PONDELICEK 


more lights you must use them, at various dis- 
tances, otherwise a flat lighting will result. 
Make one of the lights your spotlight and 
start with this, then use the other lights either 
to increase the contrast or to strengthen the 
shadows or to decrease contrast. 

In most cases, the expressions of fear, terror, 
defiance or hate will be expressed best by throw- 
ing the spotlight directly from the direction in 
which the model is looking, as shown in Figures 
1 and 3. Expressions of a sneer, ignorance, 
sorrow or pain, are best illuminated by using the 
spotlight directly below the model’s head, about 
three feet below and one foot in front. The 
other lights should act as reflectors, being used to 
increase or decrease the contrast between the 
highlights and shadows, Figure 2. The stronger 
the contrast, the more force your picture will 
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have, although it is possible to get great expres- 
siveness with a comparatively flat lighting, such 
as Figure 3. Watch the model’s eyes. These 
you will find the most important factor in ex- 
pressing the character. The eyes, as the poets 
say, are the soul and spirit of a person. Get 
the model to put expression into the eyes, make 
him feel the part, then the rest of the face will 
take care of itself mechanically. 

Figure 2 “The Greaser.”” Two lights were 
used as a spotlight, three feet below model's 
head, one foot to right and one foot to the front. 
This model represents the Mexican who stole 
Villa’s horse. Well! what else would any low 
“Greaser”’ do but express a defiant sneer? De- 
veloper, water 14 oz., A, 1 0z., B, 1 0z., C, 3/5 oz. 
Negative in lower key. The more of stock C or 
Carbonate is used, the higher the key. Do not 
use more than A, 1 oz.; B, 1 0z.; C, % oz.; or 
you will block up highlights—the less carbonate 
the lower the key. In negatives of a high key, 
you will have a steeper gradation. Negatives in 
a low key are softer. By softer, I do not mean 


flatness, but a negative in which the gradation is 
more blended. 

Figure 3 ‘‘Fear.”” Two lights were used at 
left of model, twelve inches below the head, two 
feet to front and three feet to left, one light at 
the opposite side to lighten the shadows. Imag- 
inary thunder and lightning giving the expression 
of fear. Developer, water, 12 0z.; A, 1 0z.; B, 1 
oz.; C, 34 0z.; at 65°. The position of camera is 
also of vital importance. As you will notice, I 
use mine quite low. I do not wish to convey to 
the reader that all or most of my work is tragic 
or dramatic, and that I do not see the brighter 
side of life. 

Figure 4 “Charming Ludmila.” This was 
made with the three lights at the model’s back, 
and white reflector very close, exactly opposite. 
The lights were used about three inches apart 
as may be seen by the shadow on the back- 
ground. 

The expression was a thought of just sweet 
innocence and dignity. Developer, water 12 02z.; 
A, 1 oz.; C, 1 oz.; B, 34 0z.; at 65°. 


Why I Made Better Pictures Twenty Years Ago 


EDGAR LOOMIS DAVENPORT. 


1) DON’T think that I should ever 
pea have put the question squarely to 
myself, or have quite realized it, 
unless I had discovered some 4 x 5 
=a) prints made from glass-negatives 
taken over twenty years ago. Locality, Northern 
Pennsylvania; Camera, an ordinary 4 x 5 
Rochester optical; lens, smgle R. R. which came 
with the box, and a steady tripod. How well I 
can remember reversing the lens for protection, 
screwing the box tightly down on the tripod-bed, 
putting two glass plate-holders, filled, in jacket- 
pocket, shouldering tripoded camera, getting on 
my bicycle, and off, to find nature’s beauties. 
Ah! brothers; those were the days! No cares 
no aches—no pains; but an unlimited amount 
of enthusiasm, and love of nature! How good 
the fresh country-air, as I rushed through it 
mile after mile and then,—off, and push wheel 
up a too-steep-to-ride hill ending in a sort of 
plateau, on the right of which just a few steps 
through the sumach-trees bordering the road, 
now a brook-cascade, singing its sunny, laughing 
song—Ah! if I could stand there now—panting 
from the hill-climb,—yet eager to “get” this 








lovely morning nature-scene—and carry the 
plate home to my little self-built darkroom, 
where I spent so many hours—learning develop- 
ment. I am quite sure that had any one asked 
me to go and stay in that not over-cool shed, 
the hours I did, I should have rebelled. A 
little further, perhaps a mile up this stream- 
road, I had—and recall, as I look at the print—my 
first view of “The Old Saw Mill.” I climbed 
down a mossy bank from the road-way and picked 
my way out on large stones to center of stream, 
and as I saw it then—on that beautiful God’s 
summer day over twenty years ago—you see it 
here now. In those days, I never thought of 
“composition,” but simply “took” a view as it 
looked most attractive to me—but, I wander, 
and tho’ the temptation to describe the many 
beauties of this mill-stream which ended—or 
rather, began—in a tiny spring at the foot of 
the mountain—I find that I am leading the reader 
away from my title-subject. To begin with, 
I have noticed during the last year, how. unsatis- 
factory my pictures have been to my eye—so 
much so, indeed, that I have been led to believe 
I had “lost my cunning,” and a few days ago, 
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THE OLD MILL 
CASCADE, CANTON, PA. 


EDGAR LOOMIS DAVENPORT 








when I found these old prints, I put my think- 
ing cap on—and the light danced on my poor 
brain. In the first place, then—I always used 
a tripod; secondly, I always focused under a 
large piece of black cloth; thirdly, I always used 
diaphragms—different sizes for different light,— 
now, we are getting “to” it:—and fourthly,— 
tho’ first in importance,—I always used a “‘cap” 
on lens for exposure. I could take off and put 
it back just the right time for my light and 
diaphragm,—and I think these notes, coupled 
with the fact that I seldom “exposed” unless 
there was good light, will fully answer the title 








For Owners of 


OR some time past, we have advo- 
cated the use of the vest-pocket 
camera and similar small-sized in- 
struments for the production of 
coma, eee various kinds of photographic work, 
as having many advantages that larger and 
more cumbersome apparatus does not possess. 
In particular, we have referred on several occa- 
sions to the possibilities of the little camera for 
portraiture, both indoors and out, and those 
who have followed our advice in this matter 
must have been agreeably surprised to find how 
well every problem of photographic work can 
be met and successfully solved by the use of 
the vest-pocket type. 

Its utility for deliberate studio-work has only 
to be experienced to establish the small camera 
as a permanent institution in the professional 
studio, in place of many of the larger and elabo- 
rate cameras that at present occupy the post of 
honor. It was pointed out to us, however, in 
conversation with a professional recently, that 
unfortunately many professionals have to be 
slaves to convention. A great number of the 
clients of the professional, particularly those in 
what are euphemistically called “high-class” 
neighborhoods, would not pay the comparatively 
high fees charged for portraiture by camera- 
portraitists unless expensive apparatus and a 
certain amount of display were made in the 
apartment in which the portrait is taken. True, 
there are some workers who have fought against 
this convention and have produced successful 
work in an environment that has been as little 
like the accepted idea of the photographer’s 
studio as possible; but a very large proportion 
still cling to the methods and practice that have 
come down from the wetplate-days, and the 





of this article and cause the young amateur to 
“pause and reflect’”—in these days of ‘too 
quick” everything. We who have been “ground 
thro’ the Mill” know that any time (which means 
absence of hurry) spent on making of pictures 
brings its reward. I once devoted over an hour 
preparing and “posing” a view, or subject for 
photographing with a ‘No. 1 Brownie.” It 
was “taken” in one half second,—and my 
hour’s work was repaid by a negative which was 
**Ace High” and from which a fine enlargement 
was made. “Tempus fugit,” is true,—but art 
flies with it, as regards modern day-exposures. 


Small Cameras 


sitters are duly impressed with the elaborate 
studio-camera and other accessories to the use 
of which the professional has become, so to 
speak, acclimatized. At the same time, the 
production of portraits in these circumstances 
has been the cause of the frequently repeated 
statement by individuals that going to the 
photographer is as bad as going to the dentist. 
The small and comparatively insignificant-look- 
ing camera should be capable of altering all this. 

First, the great charm of the tiny camera for 
portraiture is that it results in naturalness on 
the part of the sitter, who is unlikely to be over- 
awed by the apparatus and is frequently in- 
clined to treat the whole matter as a joke. In 
this mood he will cheerfully pose to the wishes 
of the photographer, and the result will be an 
entire absence of that strained or “being-photo- 
graphed”’ expression which is so difficult to 
prevent with some models. 

Secondly, the extraordinary mobility of the 
little camera and the rapidity with which it can 
be used are enormously in its favor, as against 
the more protracted performance necessary with 
the studio-instrument, assuming in each case 
that the operator is thoroughly familiar with it. 

Thirdly, the short-focus lens on the little 
camera (not necessarily short-focus in comparison 
with the size of the plate, but relatively only to 
the focal length of the lens on the average studio 
camera) permits a very much larger aperture 
being used with a greater depth of field, coupled 
with short exposure—all points of advantage 
for the portrait-worker. 

Fourthly, recent practice in photography has 
demonstrated that, given an original negative 
on a small scale, but of good technical quality, 
it is possible by a variety of enlarging-devices to 
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produce results approximately equal to anything 
that can be obtained direct with large plates 
and longer-focus lenses. 

Fifthly (and what is greatly to the point), the 
question of expense is not to be overlooked at 
the present time. It is quite possible to make 
a half-dozen exposures of the same or different 
poses with the little camera with an equal num- 
ber of chances of successful results, at the same 
cost as in the case of one exposure on a larger 
plate with only one chance of the result being 
acceptable to camerist and subject. 

The argument, therefore, in favor of the use 
of a little camera for portraiture is very strong, 
and, to turn to the practical side, it will be 
found that, apart from the convention or preju- 
dice referred to above, the argument is stronger 
still and of interest to all photographers. 

To take as a typical example the vest-pocket 
Sibyl camera (fitted with the normal focal 
length anastigmat lens of about 41% inches and 
the Baby Sibyl (with the 3-inch lens), some 
practical experiments in studio-work have been 
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made with a view to testing their utility in this 
particular sphere. Beyond the fact that the 
portraits were taken in a fairly well-lit studio, 
exactly the same conditions would apply to 
portraiture with these small cameras in an ordi- 
nary well-lit room or out of doors. 

By way of digression, it may be pointed out 
here that the usual fault in portraiture attempted 
in different circumstances by amateurs is that 
the plates or films are seldom fully exposed. It 
is a fact, that has been proved over and over 
again, that if sufficient exposure can be given, 
the lighting (provided it is not grotesquely un- 
pleasing) is of secondary importance. The 
amateur photographer will frequently observe ¢ 
sitter in an ordinary room when the lighting of 
the face is quite pleasing, the modeling good and 
sufficiently attractive to make him endeavor to 
perpetuate the portrait with his camera. Nine 
times out of ten the result is a mere hard black- 
and-white parody of what he observed originally, 
even though the sitter has remained in the 
identical position and the lighting has not been 
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altered. This result will usually be found to be 
due to underexposure. It is obvious that what 
the eye sees (apart from color) in the shape of 
modeling, contour and general lighting can be 
recorded by the sensitive plate, provided the 
available light is allowed to act long enough 
upon it through the lens. This point cannot 
be too strongly impressed on the amateur por- 
traitist who puts forward the lack of studio and 
accessories, etc., as an excuse for bad work. 

A strong point in practical work which will 
speedily appeal to the user of the small camera 
is that, provided it is fitted with a fairly large 
direct-vision finder and an absolutely accurate 
focusing-scale, there is no necessity to refer to 
the focusing-screen at all. The posing and 








general selection of the composition, etc., can 
thus be conducted in a minimum of time. To 
render accurate the focusing by scale, the floor 
of the studio itself should be scaled by small 
marks which practically divide it into spaces of, 
say, square feet, so that the exact distance of the 
camera from the sitter can be seen at a glance, 
at any moment. 

In our own practice, we have used a small 
portable aluminum tripod, which can be either 
readily moved or, if the distance is definitely 
settled at which the portrait is to be taken, is 
placed firmly; and further adjustments in the 
direction or tilt of the camera actuated by a 
small ball-and-socket head with which the 
tripod is fitted.—The Amateur Photographer. 


The Prevention of Halation 


ARTHUR H. ELLIS 





sufficient richness of silver to en- 
able one, with proper manipulation, to obtain 
desirable results in photography without using 
the entire body of that emulsion. In making 
an exposure, the greatest amount of the time 
given is on the side of the emulsion that is next 
to the lens, the undertimed parts being on the 
lower stratum of the emulsion, or the side 
nearest the glass. During the exposure, some 
of the light goes through the plate and is re- 
fracted over the surface of the plate by the 
glossy or shiny part of the back of the negative. 
Now, when we begin to develop a plate that has 
been exposed where great contrast of light and 
shade manifests itself, it is necessary to build 
the desired image without using the whole of 
the emulsion. If we can get the desired 
strength and quality of our negative without 
going down into the emulsion to a point that 
will develop the back-lighting or halation, 
that part, of course, will be fixed out in the 
hypo and not appear. If we should develop it 
by using a form of developer that would require 
the whole of the emulsion to be developed before 
getting the desired strength and quality of our 
negative, we must use that part of the emulsion 
nearest‘ the glass that has had a double exposure 
or rather the halation part brought out. Car- 





bonate of soda opens the pores of the emulsion. 
Pyro, or its equivalent, kept “sweet” by sulphite 
‘of soda, places the image or makes the picture. 
If we used a strong solution of carbonate of soda, 
the emulsion opens too quickly without a suffi- 
cient amount of the developing-agent (pyro), 
and we are getting too quickly down into the 
refracted part of the negative. By lessening 
the carbonate of soda—in some instances as low 
as five per cent. or five degrees strong (hydrome- 
ter-test), and in extreme cases we have found that 
by using only two drops of carbonate of soda 
with an ounce each of a standard formula—and 
developing for two hours, beautiful pictures have 
been obtained by using all of the silver in this 
slow development and not using one-half of the 
thickness of the emulsion; therefore, no halation 
appears. Where extreme contrast is manifested 
in the exposure, no plate should be developed 
with carbonate of soda over fifteen or twenty 
degrees strong. It is up to the photographer 
to use his judgment with regard to the plate he 
is to develop, bearing constantly in mind what 
I have stated. A good formula for a developer 
is: one ounce of pyro to sixteen ounces of water, 
sixty or seventy grains of metabisulphite of soda 
or potassium; then use your sulphite of soda 
sixty degrees strong, your carbonate of soda 
thirty degrees, using for normal plates one 
ounce of each to eight ounces of water. When 
you have extremes, as I have mentioned, use 
one-half or one-third or less of carbonate. 
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Some City-Subjects 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 2 


HE city-amateur who happens to 
be detained in town during the 


| quently given to lamenting his sad 
plight, although, as a matter of 
fact, numberless opportunities abound close at 
hand that are worthy of the best skill to trans- 
pose into pictorial form. The chances to obtain 
informal genre-groups and_ character-studies 
have been demonstrated in a practical manner 
already by those who know the possibilities from 
experience, notably Mr. A. E. Churchill’s articles, 
“Photography Among City Byways,” in the 
October, 1914, issue of PHoro-Era, and “Just 
Kids,” in the issue for March, 1917. Taking this 
phase of city-subjects for granted, there are many 
others worthy of serious consideration, since the 
list would include street-scenes; a wide range 
of architectural subjects; trees and plants, to- 
gether with general landscape-material, in the 
parks; animal-studies in the streets and parks, 
including a chance at wild animals where there 
is a Zoo; night-scenes under artificial light. 
In addition to this assortment of subject-matter, 
one must consider marines, which are found 
around cities that have water-traffic on a large 
scale. In the case of a port on the seaboard, 
great lakes or a large river, the opportunities 
to pick up desirable studies are simply unlimited, 
either of the piers, buildings and bridges, or 
attractive groupings from the changing stream 
of shipping. 

Naturally, the locality has something to do 
with the kind of material met with most fre- 
quently; but this is only another way to say 
that what one city may lack in some particular 
is generally compensated by the possession of 
other matter of distinctive character, so it is 
‘up to” the worker to take advantage of this 
fact and thereby to impart a more individual 
and local flavor to his work. 

Although it is quite impossible to do anything 
like full justice to the subject in general within 
the necessarily limited space available, I have 
selected a few studies of varied character made 
around New York City by way of suggesting 
latent possibilities. These were all made in 
summer, during several stays in town, and I 
may say that they had to be caught as best 
they might while going about the city on other 
business; but a little forethought in planning 
varied routes from day to day made it possible 
to cover a wider field in the limited time allowed. 





greater part of the summer is fre- 


The outfit employed was a 3144 x 414 folding 
hand- and stand-camera for plates, fitted with 
reversible-back, swing and other usual adjust- 
ments, and both reflecting- and direct-vision 
finders. A light-weight metal-tripod proved a 
valuable accessory on many occasions, and was 
not at all burdensome to take along. When 
first used, the camera was fitted with only a 
single achromatic lens; but the relatively small 
aperture rendered it unfit for street-scenes except 
under favorable conditions, and later I substi- 
tuted an anastigmat of six-inch focus working at 
F/6.3, mounted in an Ilex Universal shutter. 
Lenses that have a focus once-and-a-half the 
longer way of the plate have in my hands proven 
most useful for general work, such giving notice- 
ably good perspective on street-scenes, as one 
can obtain a good-sized image at sufficient dis- 
tance from the principal object to avoid the 
violent lines of perspective so often seen in sub- 
jects of this kind. The main exception to the 
rule is when some architectural subject in a 
crowded location is wanted, rendering it neces- 
sary to use lenses of shorter relative focus; but 
even then, one of medium-angle will many times 
include enough, and give better results pictorially 
than an extreme wide-angle lens. I would, 
therefore, suggest that when possible to have one 
of about four-inch focus for this purpose, or to 
use a supplementary lens to shorten the focus of 
the regular one. Of course, the size of the camera 
is a matter of taste; but personally I like a small 
size because of greater ease in manipulation, 
using the enlarger later to produce prints of the 
desired size. I always take along at least one 
ray-filter—for general purposes an Ingento series 
*A”’—for although the opportunity to employ 
it may not occur so frequently as in the country, 
one never can tell when some color-combination 
or atmospheric effect will call for its use. My 
plateholders are always fitted with some kind of 
color-sensitive plates, whether it is practicable 
to employ the filter or not. Owing to the great 
variety of subjects with a corresponding varia- 
tion in lighting, frequently met with, a good 
exposure-meter is helpful to have at hand. 
With an outfit of similar character to the one 
described, almost any kind of subject can be 
managed successfully; but if one wishes to re- 
duce bulk and weight still more, the possibilities 
of a reasonably good pocket-camera deserves 
attention, as most excellent results—both from 
the technical and pictorial point of view—can 
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SUNSHINE AND 


be obtained under an amazing range of condi- 
tions, although certain mechanical adjustments 
upon a well-equipped plate-camera renders the 
latter more desirable for architectural work. 
However, the pocket-camera is very useful for 
work on a crowded street and in other places 
where speed and ease of handling count for a 
good deal; but when using a pocket-camera the 
camerist must learn to isolate the desired subject- 
matter and to compose the picture in his mind’s- 
eye when looking directly at the subject, since 
the small finders—though usually accurate 
enough to indicate the amount of material in- 
cluded—do not show an image large enough to 
enable one to study the composition with ease. 
During the long days of summer, the early 
morning and late-afternoon hours not only 
afford the most comfortable time to work, but 
they are usually the best in the matter of atmos- 
pheric effects and interesting combinations of 
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SHADOW 


light and shadow. By using a good-sized lens- 
aperture and fast plates or films, it is quite 
possible to make successful snapshots under 
these conditions at moderate shutter-speeds, 
unless the illumination is very much reduced by 
surrounding tall buildings, ““L”’ tracks, or other 
obstruction. Naturally, if the subject happens 
to be one of the narrow streets hemmed in by 
rows of high office-buildings—quite appropriately 
nick-named in New York, “‘Canyons’’—the only 
way to get sufficient exposure at the shutter- 
speed required for moving traffic is to utilize the 
more vertical lighting when the sun is high. 
The shutter-speed required to overcome blur 
from moving objects varies considerably in the 
case of street-scenes, as it depends mainly upon 
the nearness, as well as the actual speed of the 
traffic. One point in the camera-workers’ favor 
is that most such subjects are made in perspec- 
tive, so that the movement is approaching or 
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THE HUNTINGTON PORCH, GRACE CHURCH 


receding instead of passing transversely across 
the field of vision; but in the case of nearby 
figures or animals, it is not so much the general 
motion which calls for care in judging the ex- 
posure required, as the quick motion of the legs. 
Owing to this, a much quicker exposure is neces- 
sary to get a sharp image of a walking or trotting 
horse than to catch a trolley or motor-car mov- 
ing at the same speed. However, if the nearest 
moving objects are not less than a hundred feet 
distant, a speed of 1/25 second is generally 
quick enough for ordinary street-traffic, and by 
watching for a favorable opportunity it is fre- 
quently possible to allow still more exposure 
when desirable—provided the camerist adopt 
the best method to arrest motion at such low 
speeds. By consulting a meter to test the 
illumination, one can soon determine whether 
the maximum working-aperture of the lens is 
large enough to give sufficient exposure. 
Although it is interesting to make snapshots 
from a motor-bus—and there is a chance to pick 
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up many bits which could not be otherwise ob- 
tained—the jolting of the vehicle and vibration 
from the engine greatly interfere with getting < 
sharp image. The best time to make the ex- 
posure—provided, of course, the arrangement of 
traffic is pictorially pleasing—is while the omni- 
bus is held up, or is stopping for passengers. 
Then, by holding the camera well clear of one’s 
body or any part of the vehicle, good results are 
generally assured with a shutter working at 
from 1/50 to 1/100 second. An outside seat at 
either the front or rear—according to the direc- 
tion one wishes to take the view—is most desir- 
able, although it is possible, sometimes, to obtain 
quite passable results, from the inside, even 
through a closed window if the lens is held near 
enough the glass to avoid reflections. 

Many a good bit may be found about fountains 
and monumental groups in the public squares, 
though in certain quarters of a city one must be 
on the alert to circumvent the street-urchins in 
their consuming desire to form a foreground- 
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UNDER THE PORTICO 


ornament, for even though they are sometimes 
quite desirable models for the genre-artist—if 
caught in unaffected poses when lined up with 
the idea of having their “picters tooken”—the 
result is somewhat disastrous from the pictorial 
standpoint. I remember an experience of this 
sort one afternoon, in Washington Square, while 
trying to get a picture of the semi-tropical foliage 
of a group of cannas planted around the rim of 
the fountain-basin. I had focused the subject 
and arranged the composition with care, when a 
crowd of youngsters quickly collected and 
arranged themselves in front of the camera with 
an expectant “smile-that-won’t-come-off” ex- 
pression. Knowing it to be quite useless to 
ask such a number to move, I waited until ready 
to make the exposure—then I turned the camera 
about in another direction and went through the 
form of carefully considering the new material. 
This immediately caused the would-be models 
to change places. Having accomplished this 
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desirable object, I quickly turned the camera 
back to its original position—a pressure on the 
shutter-release, and the deed was done, much 
to the edification of one boy who chose to watch 
me at close range instead of trying to get in the 


picture. However if one does much work in 
the same neighborhood, it is necessary to think 
up new “stunts” often to fit each occasion. 
The value of public monuments and groups of 
sculpture in the open as pictorial material de- 
pends very largely upon making the exposure 
when the lighting is just right, both in direction 
and quality. Although sunshine effects, par- 
ticularly on white marble, are often attractive, 
it is not advisable to work when the sunshine is 
very intense—the presence of some haze, or even 
fog, giving greater softness and roundness to the 
modeling of figures, besides imparting an atmos- 
pheric quality to the whole. Some very beauti- 
ful studies from such material have been made 
under artificial lighting, though the result is not 
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CITY OF TOWERS 


as likely to show the true character of the compo- 
sition in case of sculpture as when made under a 
more normal source of illumination. 

In addition to such subjects as entire buildings, 
or groups en masse, the many attractive porticos 
and doorways of churches and other large build- 
ings, and the quaint porches with fine wrought- 
iron railings of the better class of old residences 
which have escaped the march of modern con- 
struction in the quiet side-streets, all afford 
excellent material. Here, again, much of the 
charm depends upon avoiding commonplace 
conditions, and making a picture at the psycho- 
logical moment when some particular quality 
of lighting, or light and shadow, gives a distinc- 
tive character to the material chosen. Again, I 
may say very beautiful and weird effects appear 
frequently at night under the concentrated rays 
from some nearby arc-light. 

Opportunities abound for charming effects 
around the entrances of buildings and on the 
streets at dusk, while there is still sufficient 
daylight remaining to make the shadows lumi- 
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nous, yet not to destroy the glow from the electric 
lights. Under these conditions, a comparatively 
short exposure can be given and detail obtained 
which gives luminosity to the shadows. A 
misty evening, or one immediately after rain, is 
a favorite time with many workers, on account 
of the interesting reflections upon wet pave- 
ments, which serve to break up what might 
otherwise be an uninteresting expanse of flat 
tone in the foreground. 

Buildings of graceful form silhouetted against 
a sunset or night-sky make good subjects for 
decorative treatment. It is somewhat difficult 
to be specific about the exposure to give under 
these conditions, especially in the matter of 
sarly evening-effects, since the strength of the 
illumination from the sky alters rapidly; but, 
within limits, there is generally more danger of 
under- rather than over-timing. I have obtained 
negatives of street-subjects with quite enough 
shadow-detail late in August between 6.40 and 
7 p.M. by exposing ten to thirty seconds, with 
the lens working at F/6.3, using plates of the 
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speed of those in class 34 of the PHoro-Era 
Exposure Table. After dark, the exposures 
will range generally from five to twenty minutes, 
depending upon the number and nearness of the 
lights to the subject-matter, as well as on their 
brightness. Naturally, the main difficulty to 
make exposures of this length on a busy street 
are the moving lights on passing cars or other 
vehicles; and when one of these is about to cross 
the field of view, it is necessary to hold a piece 
of cardboard, or one hand, in front of the lens 
until the moving light is out of the way. Moving 
objects without lights can be disregarded, as 
they will not make an impression when the ex- 
posure runs into minutes. Halation is also 
likely to appear if a powerful light near the lens is 
included in the picture; and for this reason such is 
best excluded if possible, or some opaque object 
brought in line between the light and the lens. 
A double-coated or backed plate is recommended 
for this kind of work, unless films are used. 
Landscape-material within city-limits is really 
more plentiful than is realized generally; and 
if one does not try to include too broad an ex- 
panse of subject-matter in one composition, it is 
usually easy to avoid extraneous objetts which 
might spoil the sylvan aspect. Even in such a 
highly developed example of landscape-garden- 
ing as Central Park, New York, there are many 
bits which in a picture readily pass for untamed 








nature, and in other parks of the same city, such 
as the Bronx, there are literally acres of unspoiled 
landscape-material from open meadows to thick 
woods, that give one a wide range from which to 
choose. Much the same can doubtless be said 
for all our larger cities, such as Boston, whose 
wonderful system of parks is well known. : 

Some of my interesting woodland pictures 
were made in Bronx Park, near the Botanical 
Gardens, though I doubt whether an unsuspect- 
ing reader would guess that it was a park-scene. 

The possibilities around the waterfront and 
harbors of any large port would take a separate 
article to describe, so in the matter of treatment 
I must refer the reader to several articles upon 
marine-work to be found in back numbers of 
this magazine, and limit myself now to advising 
those who have the opportunity to make it a 
practice to look about the piers and use the 
different ferry-lines and excursion-boats as a 
means to study the material from various angles, 
not omitting, too, the bridges, both as possible 
subjects themselves and as vantage-point from 
which to work. However, at present, such 
advice may need to be qualified in the case of 
some cities by a word of caution to avoid en- 
croaching upon military zone areas established 
tby the government, and in case of doubt as to 
just what is allowable one should first apply to 
the proper authorities for information. 


The Simplest Successful Panorama-Camera 


EDWIN BLAKE WHITING 


O make a reflex-camera, lens and all, 
} would be a foolish and false economy. 
To construct a home-made pano- 
rama-camera capable to take snap- 
shots would be even worse, since 
several are on the market at a fair price. 

The real photographic devotee who is willing 
to put up with a few limitations can have a 
panorama-camera that makes real pictures. 
The total expense should be kept under twenty- 
five cents and two or three evenings’ work or 
play. A pinhole in place of a lens will make a 
picture that embraces an angle of from 155° to 
165°, or even more, provided you use a film 
curved in the shape of the surface of a semi- 


circular cylinder. Beyond 165° 





there begins 


a gradual loss of light that reaches the film, until 
at 180° the theoretical limit is reached most 
decidedly and we begin to get into fourth di- 





mension or to be in the position of a small boy 
on the wrong side of the fence at, a ball-game. 

Every amateur knows several landscapes that 
he has always wanted to make as a panorama- 
picture. If he will devote a couple of evenings 
to construct the simple box-camera with its crude 
yet effective curved film-support, he can have 
his wish gratified at virtually no expense for the 
camera and with entire satisfaction. 

The drawing shows how to build a pinhole 
panorama-camera of four-inch focus, using a 
film thirteen inches long by either three and a 
fourth, or three and a half, or four inches wide. 
The drawing also shows a cross-section through 
the pinhole that takes the place of a lens. The 
inside dimensions of the box are five by eight 
inches on the “floor,” by four and one-eighth 
inch deep or high. The film-holder—the crux 
of the whole affair—is simplicity itself. It con- 
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FIGURE 1 


sists of a sheet of flexible, rustless metal, brass, 
or galvanized iron, or, on a pinch, a large tin- 
can may be “butchered” with an old pair of 
shears or a can-opener anda hammer. Whatever 
the material, the ends must be bent back half an 
inch to form a groove along each end. These 
grooves on the inside of the curve hold the 
ends of the narrow three-eighth-inch _ strips 
of metal that hold the film in place along its 
long edges. The strips of metal are a trifle 
shorter than the large metal-plate or sheet when 
it is flat. The plate is held down flat and the film 
placed in position on it, then the narrow strips of 
metal are slipped under the grooves in the end 
and just over the long edges of the film. When 
the metal-sheet that holds the film is bent 
smoothly in a semicircle to go in the camera, 
the metal-strips “stub” on the end-hooks and 
bind the film in place like a vise. The pinhole 
is now at the center of the semicircular film. 
The camera may be filled with ordinary roll- 
film cut the proper length or the more economi- 
cal and easier to handle portrait-film may be cut 
from large sizes. The portrait-film keeps re- 
markably well. The writer has made negatives 
of perfect quality and strength from portrait- 
film over two years beyond its expiration-date. 

If the dimensions given in the drawing are not 
exactly your idea of what a panorama should be, 
here are the formulze which enable you to figure 
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Black Paper Shutter, 


EDWIN BLAKE WHITING 


how big to make your box to get, either a given 
length of film, or to get a given focus. Assume 
a true cylindrical shape for the film, then 


Let L = length of film 
R = radius or focus I 
Then for the semi-circumference R 2 


Tv 


and L =acR 


This shows that a ten-inch focus would require 
over thirty inches of film. If you plan too 
grandly for a long focus and large image, your 
film will cost a small fortune. Remember that 
the time of exposure increases as the square of 
the distance of the film from the pinhole. With 
a No. 12 needle-hole and a four-inch focus, the 
exposure required varies from one to six minutes, 
according to the subject and the time of year. 
This focus gives contact-prints that will fit in 
albums and the occasional gem can be enlarged 
commercially for less than large size film paper 
would cost. 

When you make the pinhole, allow half an 
hour’s time and work near a strong light with a 
magnifying-glass handy. A thin sheet of brass 
or copper works easily and the resulting pinhole 
should last for years. This piece of brass need 
not be over two inches square. If you have pro- 
vided only one such plate, make several pinholes 
along the extreme edge or in the corner for prac- 
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tice. Then make one where you want it in the 
center of the square. With a metal-drill start a 
hole; but be very careful not to punch through. 
This thins the metal down gradually toward the 
center where the pinhole is to be and raises an 
eye on the other side. From time to time, as 
you drill, try to punch the point of a fine needle 
through the thinnest place; but do not force it. 
The needle will virtually drop through when 
the proper thinness is reached. A nail will do 
in place of a drill, if you file or grind off the 
“‘boss”’ raised by it till the metal is thin enough 
to allow the needle to punch through easily. 
The actual definition in the picture will be 
determined very nearly by the size of the pinhole. 
So it is well to use only the point of the needle 
and to get a smooth, round hole as small as 
possible. A  match-flame will blacken this 
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hole sufficiently, if other means are not forth- 
coming. In building a light-tight camera-box, 
make free use of strips of an old black stocking 
or, if you have a taxable income, use black 
velvet-ribbon. This enables you to use rough 
lumber and saves a lot of time. The inside 
of camera may be blackened with stove or shoe- 
blacking or with ink. 

For development of the film, you do not need 
a dish as long as the film, provided you do not 
mind losing a quarter of an inch from each end. 
Run a good-sized safety-pin in along the end of 
the film. By using the good old see-saw method, 
a small dish—the width of the film—will answer 
with a great saving in developer. First, wet the 
film thoroughly in a large deep pan of water to 
avoid streaks or bubbles in developing. With 
roll-film a tank may be used economically, if 
you care to take the trouble to pin several ex- 
posures together. Panoramas on portrait-films 
are too long for the rack of the film-pack tank. 
But a film twelve inches long of the stiff sort, 





panorama-camera 





like the portrait-film, may be bent in the form of 
a cylinder and placed sensitive side inward in a 
dry tank four inches in diameter or over. Its 
black paper must go in with it to prevent stick- 
ing to the tank. A 5x7 tank will take two 
cut-films 314x12. The same developer can 
afterwards be used to develop a dozen ordinary 
films or plates if given twenty per cent more time. 

To print these long negatives, all you need is 
a piece of glass larger than the negative, a pad 
made of anything—a folded towel—and for 
developing-paper, a board the length of the film. 
For printing-out paper, which is easier to cut 
in strips and to handle in the solutions, saw 
about three inches off the board. When printing, 
clamp the longer piece of board to the glass in 
the simplest way you can devise. The short 
piece may be clamped or even held in place by 
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hand and it gives a means to examine the progress 
of printing. One picture at a time between 
visits to the darkroom may seem at first sight a 
serious setback in the direction of art; but 
things work the other way. When one can 
make only one picture at a time, the important 
elements of prayer and fasting go into the 
picture with proportionately cheering results. 

Since the position of the pinhole on the front 
of the camera determines the amount of fore- 
ground and of sky, and since the panorama- 
camera must be strictly level, to get control of 
our foreground and sky, it is a good plan to 
place the pinhole off center vertically, say five- 
eighths of the distance from top to bottom of 
the camera-front. Then, by using the camera 
either side up, we get more sky or more fore- 
ground as we desire. 

Pencil or chalk-lines ruled on the outside of 
the box make a remarkably accurate finder. 
You level the camera and then sight along the 
lines which go parallel to the imaginary lines the 
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light takes to reach the film. Those on the side 
of the camera giving “the up and downness” 
are important and should be carefully drawn. 
The camera described is made for use. A 
minimum cost both in labor and cash precludes 
any intrinsic beauty in the artist’s instrument. 
The writer realizes that a home-made panorama- 
camera could be constructed with a roll-film 
magazine and red window for numbers and an 
autographic back. There would be considerable 
difference in the labor-cost; but you could never 
tell the difference between the pictures taken 





by the latter from those taken by the simple 
one described above. 

The pinhole limits us to stationary subjects 
or to people who can pose for a minute or more; 
but it is a diffusion-lens de luxe which gives a 
landscape that indefinable softness so sought 
after by pictorialists. The panoramas made with 
a pinhole may seem a trifle diffused to one who 
has been using an anastigmat; but in after-years 
he will love the delicate diffusion and quaintly 
perfect perspective of the pinhole-panorama long 
after many of the sharper pictures are forgotten. 


Fixing and Washing Negatives and Prints 
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print. These one may compare roughly with 
the links of a chain, whose strength, we are told, 
is measured by its weakest link. Now it is 
natural—i.e., human—to pay less attention to 
operations easily performed than to those of 
greater difficulty. Thus it comes about that the 
fixing and washing of plates and papers is often 
conducted with insufficient attention—not to 
say sometimes scamped—and with dire results. 
It may, therefore, save some disappointment 
and irritation if we once again go over the ground 
with a view to pointing out some of the not un- 
likely stumblingblocks. 

Starting with a dryplate, we have a sheet of 
glass coated with a mixture of gelatine and some 
silver bromide, which is virtually white. A brief 
exposure does not change this in color, but only 
in its nature or affinities, such that the de- 
veloper—where light has fallen on it—changes 
the white silver bromide into black silver 
without the bromide part—giving us our “nega- 
tive’”—or black and white inverted—image. 
This we want to keep on the glass, while 
the unused and now not-wanted remaining 
white silver chemical is removed—dissolved— 
or “fixed,” as we say; i.e., we fix the image only 
by taking away the non-image part. For this 
purpose we use “hypo,” or hyposulphite of 
soda—another misnomer for what should be 
called  thiosulphate of soda—literally sulphur 

















sulphate, theion being Greek for sulphur. 

Now in making up a fixing-bath this “hypo” 
is the one thing essential. We can quicken its 
action by adding ammonium chloride, etc.; we 
can guard against its becoming discolored by 





adventitious developer, and so keeping clear and 
clean-looking, by the addition of various things, 
e.g., acid sulphite, metabisulphite, and so on; 
we may add things which cause it to harden the 
gelatine as well as “‘fix”’ the silver, and so forth; 
but with or without these additions it is the hypo, 
and that only, which does the business of fixing 
the plate. That is the rock-bottom fact of the 
whole business just now under consideration. 
_ it goes without much saying that the hypo 
has to be dissolved in something—water for 
choice—in order for it to get inside the gelatine- 
coating or film. Having got in and dissolved 
the silver salt we have to get rid of it—by water. 
It is natural to guess that the stronger the 
solution the quicker it will act—which is, how- 
ever, only true up to about forty per cent, or 
four parts of hypo in ten of solution. Stronger 
than this acts more slowly. We all know that 
too many workmen can be crowded on to a job 
and get in each other’s way. Perhaps it is 
something like that. General experience and 
convenience in various ways point to a preferable 
strength of about twenty-five per cent, or say 
a pint of hypo crystals and three pints of water, 
and other quantities in these proportions. It is 
of practical importance to note that adding hypo 
to water causes a fall in temperature—making up 
a solution of the strength just indicated will 
cause a fall of something like 10 degrees F.,—so 
that it is advisable to start with water about 
70 to 75 in winter-time, and thus by the time the 
crystals are dissolved the mixture will be between 
60 and 65 degrees F., which is just right for com- 
fortable use. Note further that the colder— 
or warmer—the slower—or quicker—this fixing- 
solution acts. So that we cannot say merely 
that such a strength will fix a plate in so many 
minutes. Also at the same temperature and 
strength two plates of different brands—side by 
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side in the same dish—quite probably will take 
different times to fix. 

But how is one to know when a plate is fixed? 
What is the sign? Unfortunately we can not see 
when a plate is fully fixed, but fortunately we 
can see when it is half way to that goal. 

The operation of fixing is what has been called 
a two-step tune—like changing a treasury-note 
into silver, and then changing this again into 
copper. Disregarding long chemical names, we 
may say that hypo and the silver bromide of the 
plate form a compound A, which in turn is 
changed into another somewhat similar com- 
pound B, 7f there is plenty of hypo in the bath. 
Now B is easily washed out with water, but A 
is not to be got rid of easily in that way. In 
fact, the more water you offer A the less it likes 
it. The end of the story is that if there is not 
enough hypo to change A to B, some A is left 
behind, and this, sooner or later, makes its 
presence recognized by spots, patches and stains. 

Now suppose you start by dissolving 1 oz. of 
hypo in 3 oz. water, and in this “little lot” you 
go on fixing plate after plate. Every plate put 
into this bath uses up, throws out of action, 
some of the hypo with which you started. Con- 
sequently there comes a time when A is formed 
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slowly, if at all, and there is not enough hypo 
left to convert A to B. It is therefore obviously 
very bad policy to overwork the fixing-bath. 

How are we to recognize the danger-limit? If 
you place a plate in a fixing-bath, and keep look- 
ing at the back—bare glass-side—frequently 
you will observe that in z minutes the milky 
appearance begins to show less and less, and 
in y minutes the milky appearance is quite gone. 
Is the plate now safely fixed? Probably not. 
What we have been watching is the formation of 
A. If the bath is fairly strong and fresh, no 
doubt the formation of B has also been going 
on as well, but this we cannot see. If, however, 
we note the time, say five minutes, that it takes 
to remove all milky appearance from the plate— 
formation of A—and allow as much time again 
for formation of B, i.e., ten minutes all told, 
we may feel pretty sure that we are safe. 

This sounds all right for a new bath, but what 
about one that has been in use for some time? 
Again we can apply the time of milky clearing- 
test. If a bath takes much over ten, or say 
twelve minutes to thus clear the back of a plate 
at 60 to 65 degrees it is unwise to go on working 
it. It may or it may not be working safely, but 
the risk is not worth the cost. It is cheaper to 
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use another few cents worth, i.e., a quarter of a 
pound, of hypo than to risk spoiling one plate. 

For these test-plates we can use any odd plates 
which are age-stale or light-fogged, provided 
that they have not been exposed to light for a 
considerable time. These may be cut up into 
pieces somewhere about an inch or so square and 
kept in an ordinary cardboard plate-box. A 
plate that has been smashed accidentally may 
afford fragments that are of usable size. These 
test-plates should not have been developed. 

There is, or was, a common notion abroad that 
a fixing-bath for prints should be of much less 
strength than that for plates. Formerly it was 
found that some papers yielded blisters after a 
twenty-five per cent hypo-bath, but now this 
trouble is seldom met with after such a strength 
as twenty-five or, perhaps safer, twenty per cent. 
Higher strengths than this may be risky. 

Unfortunately, we cannot see much change of 
the print during fixing, although with some 
brands the print seems to brighten up a bit, but 
not enough to be any guide. But still we can, 
with our test-bits, get a useful idea as to the 
speed or working time of the bath. Naturally, 
a print does not require so long a time in the 
bath as does a plate—or film—seeing that our 
good friend hypo can enter and depart by both 
the back door and the front; a solution of this 
kind very quickly passes through paper, but not 
quite so quickly through cardboard. 

When putting two or more plates into the same 
fiving-bath care must be taken not to let one plate 
overlap another even for a quite short time, or 
a mark may be expected. With regard to prints, 
care must be taken to avoid letting any two 
prints cling together and so hinder the entrance 
and exit of the hypo. Hence the prints should 
be moved about and turned over frequently, 
and the dish also rocked from time to time. 
Experts tell us that prints need not be left in a 
ten per cent hypo-bath longer than five minutes 
—if they are properly attended to during this 
time. So that five minutes with twenty per 
cent and frequent turnings will see us safely 
through this part of our journey. Most plates 
will clear in about five minutes in twenty per 
cent hypo at 65 degrees F. 

First bear in mind that no washing, however 
long and careful, can make up for deficient 











fixing. It is often said that more plates and 
prints are spoiled by faulty fixing than faulty 
washing. The best hypo-eliminator is plain water 
and plenty of it, continually kept on the move. In 
this one sentence you have the gist of the whole 
science and art of washing. Experiments 
demonstrate that a film at rest in plenty of water 
parts with half its hypo in two minutes. For 
example, a film saturated with twenty per cent 
hypo placed in water will in two minutes be 
saturated with ten per cent. Again changed to 
plain water, in another two minutes this will be 
five per cent, and so on. Starting with twenty 
per cent., in twelve minutes the strength is 1.56 
per cent, or say about six grams hypo per ounce 
of water. But if it is in a lively stream it can be 
practically freed of any harmful trace of hypo in 
five minutes, or in ten minutes in a gently flowing 
stream, and the prints kept on the move. 

If dish-washing be preferred, half a dozen 
consecutive bathings of five minutes each will 
see us into safety. Now, about dish-washing, 
one important point is to use two dishes, if pos- 
sible, and to rinse out the dishes after every 
change. Also to drip and drain each print well 
with a bit of a shake to get rid of as much 
surface fluid as possible with each change of the 
print from one dish to the other. 

With tap-washing, if the inlet reaches the 
bottom of the dish the outflow may be at the 
top, or if the outflow be at the bottom the inlet 
may be at the top; but it is next to useless to 
have inlet and outlet both at the top unless the 
whole volume of water in the dish be kept con- 
tinually and briskly on the move. 

As in fixing so in washing, the prints must not 
cling together, or the water cannot get in to turn 
the hypo out. If a round dish be used, often 
the prints will herd together in the middle and 
scarcely move. This may be prevented by stand- 
ing a round bottle or small gallipot in the middle. 

A splashing inflow must be avoided. Not 
only is a forceful stream of this kind likely to 
mechanically damage the prints, but also it 
carries air bells into the water and on to 
the print which in turn may result in spots. 
Blisters also are encouraged by splash-washing. 
On the whole a gently flowing stream and steady 
motion of the print is the course which offers 
most advantages.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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What Significance Has a Direct-Positive Process? 


JOSEPH RIEDER 


HE first practical photographic proc- 
ess, the daguerreotype, gave a posi- 
tive picture. That was in one 
respect an advantage, since it meant 
a saving of labor in contrast with 
the roundabout method of making a positive by 
means of a negative. Nevertheless, the negative 
process was rightly considered an advance, for 
the advantage of a direct positive picture was 
more than counterbalanced by a number of 
drawbacks. Every single daguerreotype is 
unique, since it can be reproduced only by really 
complicated methods. If a good picture is not 
obtained, it must be considered as entirely lost; 
whereas with a negative some improvement is 
nearly always possible. Besides, the small de- 
fects of which the positive is never free, must be 
corrected in each individual picture, whereas on 
the negative these need only be retouched once. 
The negative process allows facilities for re- 
touching that are lacking entirely in the daguer- 
reotype or in any other direct-positive process. 
It is true that this last advantage can be turned 
into the contrary if used without discrimination, 
by running up a lengthy bill for time and “‘artis- 
tifving” the picture to such a degree that it can 
no longer be called a true reproduction of the sub- 
ject. Every retoucher is not an artist in his line, 
and many of these “improvers” simply botch 
their work. However, the misuse of technical 
improvement is not limited to photography, and 
the transition from the direct positive to the 
roundabout negative has nevertheless been a 
great improvement. 

But one question will surely present itself: 
Does the negative process fulfil to-day all the 
demands made upon it by modern photography? 
Is it entitled to control the field exclusively? 
Would there not be a wide field for a practical 
direct-positive process—for a process, under- 
stand, that is technically complete and, es- 
pecially, that will permit the shortest exposures? 

Generally speaking, according to the customary 
view, such a process can scarcely be counted 
among those for which the world is anxiously 
waiting. On the contrary, the opinion appears 
to prevail that at the most it might be useful for 
photographers at country-fairs who in part, even 
to-day, use a positive process—the ferrotype— 
which certainly gives fairly good results. In 
this, however, only an apparent positive is pro- 
duced, in which the light silver-image rests on a 
black foundation specially prepared on metal. 





Of course, these photographers and a host of 
others at all kinds of pleasure and health resorts, 
mercantile houses, etc., would welcome such a 
process with delight. If they could furnish 
faultless rapid photographs at a low price—pro- 
vided that such a paper would not be much dearer 
than the old bromide paper—improvements in 
the construction of apparatus might really bring 
about this.rapid photography. One can readily 
imagine that some arrangement similar to the 
kinematograph could be devised that would fur- 
nish as many _ snapshot-pictures, one after 
another, as the customer wants. The develop- 
ment and other subsequent operations could be 
done easily and quickly by an automatic attach- 
ment, so that rapid photography in the truest 
sense could be effected. Indeed, should such a 
technical improvement become available to pro- 
fessional photographers it would greatly preju- 
dice those others who look upon our still im- 
perfect rapid photography as a disagreeable 
competitor. But this prejudice would be coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that those studios that 
would be willing to make use of such an auxiliary 
would have at hand a new source of business. 
If to-day a customer wants a large-size picture— 
let us say, 18 x 24 inches—we would very rarely 
make a negative of that size, but would rather, as 
a matter of economy, make an enlargement from 
a small negative. Positive paper, on the other 
hand, would permit taking the positive directly 
in any desired size and of a quality that the pre- 
sent negative process does not permit. The dis- 
agreeable enlargement of the grain would be 
avoided and retouching would be reduced. 

It would also offer advantages not to be de- 
spised for technical objects of the most varied 
description. So, too, in making photographic 
copies of documents, it would be a decided ad- 
vantage if a positive could be made at once. The 
use of photography for military purposes would 
also be greatly facilitated—one needs only to 
think of the millions of prints made for pass- 
ports in which the negative is superfluous. 

And how would it be for the amateur? What 
would a direct positive have to offer him? A 
distinction must be made between the earnest 
worker, who has acquired good technical skill, 
and the snapshooter. Undoubtedly, those ama- 
teur photographers who desire nothing more than 
a passably good record-picture would greet a 
positive paper with joy. Their work would be 
lightened and greatly reduced in cost and the 
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circle of amateurs would become correspondingly 
enlarged to the joy of the paper- and camera- 
makers. But the earnest workers would also 
gain—if they could only use direct-plate positives 
as diapositives, and also, if desired, make copies 
or enlargements from negatives as at present, be- 
cause he would have a paper capable of making 
one positive from another. 

In any event, the invention of such a material 
for making positive pictures and copies would 
have a far greater influence on the further de- 
velopment of photography than otherwise. 

Unfortunately, we have not got it. In view of 
our present experience, does it seem likely that 
something of the kind will come? We know that 
the silver-bromide coating, when strongly over- 
exposed, is inclined to reverse the image; but this 
does not occur with absolute certainty, and 
opinions in explanation are widely different. 

We will suppose a silver-bromide coating ex- 
posed exactly to the point of reversing the image: 
theoretically, any further exposure of the coating 
should emphasize more or less the effect. We 
would thus obtain a positive picture because those 
parts that are most acted upon by the light be- 
come the most transparent. But the regulation 
of the first exposure is much too uncertain, and, 





besides, we would have to deal with a too in- 
sensitive material to obtain an impression. 

By this method, it is probable that nothing 
practicable can be produced; but it is quite pos- 
sible that a highly sensitized coating of silver- 
bromide can be precipitated by chemical means 
in such a condition that it can be given a black 
surface by development without exposure. 
There are plenty of such media, of which an im- 
perceptibly small quantity is sufficient to pro- 
duce the result desired. Could such an agent 
be compounded, whose action would be sus- 
pended by a very weak light-impression, we 
would have in principle the means to produce a 
suitable positive materia! In reality, we do not 
know of any; but the possibility of discovering 
such an agent is not excluded, and the prospect of 
such a result increases naturally when it is syste- 
matically sought for. But it will come about all 
the sooner, the more investigators are convinced 
that here lies a fruitful field for their labor. Our 
present negative process is surely not the only 
correct photographic method that can be de- 
vised, as a great many persons think; and a 
direct-positive material would at least be a 
valuable addition to our present photographic 
equipment and technical knowledge. 
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Pictorial Possibilities in Sharp Negatives 


WILFRED 


T is not without a feeling of regret 
that the pictorial worker looks back 
on the days of his early successes 
the days of sharp definition. In 
degree, his enthusiasm was fully 
oul to that of the most distinguished salon- 
exhibitor of the present day. Indeed, it may be 
said to be incomparable; for those were the days 
when amateur photography was more of a novelty 
than at present, when the dryplate was in its 
-arly stages of development, and ferrous oxalate 
was the favorite developer. The equipment 
used by the average amateur of that period was 
heavy and cumbersome, commensurate with the 
size of his plate, which was 614 x 81% or 8 x 10. 
The automobile was not in general use in 1880; 
and, while the amateur, content with a 5 x 7 
or even a 4 x 5 plate, would strap his corre- 
spondingly light outfit to his bicycle and speed 
away in search of pictures, the owner of the 
ponderous equipment would have to submit to 
a long and tiresome railway-journey, followed by 
a fairly comfortable ride in a narrow top-buggy 
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or a bouncing buckboard, and, perhaps, a weari- 
some tramp, before he had the satisfaction to set 
up his tripod. But it was all a part of the sport. 

With infinite pains he focuses the image, re- 
membering that every leaf, the bark of each tree 
every blade of grass must be clearly defined—in- 
deed, every object throughout the picture, even 
to the horizon-line, must be critically sharp. To 
attain this laudable object, he stops his lens down 
to F/32. With the aid of a pocket-magnifier 
he now examines the ground-glass image in the 
center, up and down, right and left, also each of 
the four corners and, if not satisfied with the 
definition attained, he does not hesitate to insert 
stop F/45. He has no exposure-meter, so he 
relies on his judgment which is generally accurate. 
He uses a Carbutt B plate (a slow emulsion) 
which possesses considerable latitude, so that a 
second more or less, in the exposure, does not 
matter. Six seconds is the time he has allowed 
for his picture. But a breeze begins to sway the 
branches, the leaves begin to stir. Strange; 
when he arrived on the scene, even while he was 
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focusing, everything was quiet and serene, and 
not a breath in the air. But now? With watch 
in one hand and bulb in the other, he waits 
patiently. The sun is shining; the light is just 
right. Intently he watches the quivering leaves 
of the nearest tree. Slowly the commotion dies 
down, the auspicious moment is at hand. The 
fingers press the bulb—‘‘One, two—.” Suddenly 
the light grows dim, the shadows disappear. 
What is the matter? Looking towards the sun, 
he sees that a large, dark cloud has crept up and 
is obscuring the orb. Strange that he hadn't 
noticed any clouds in the sky when he adjusted 
his camera. Nothing to do but to wait till the 
sun is clear again. After waiting fifteen minutes 
he is overjoyed to see the shadows reappear in his 
picture. He rises to reach for the bulb, when— 
drat it!—the breeze springs up again, causing < 
disturbance among the trees and the tall grasses 
in the foreground. After a long and tedious wait, 
patience is rewarded—the sun reappears, every- 
thing is still. The plate is exposed, at last! A 
few moments afterwards, the treacherous sun 
again disappears behind a cloud, the leaves begin 
to rustle, indicating the arrival of another breeze; 
but our amateur has had enough and he is soon on 
his way home. The picture is a success. Like 


many others that he has made—triumphs of 
subject, composition and technique—it is ad- 
mired at the camera club. His lens, a Ross 
Rapid Symmetrical, comes in for a large share of 
praise. At the local exhibition of industrial arts, 
a few months later, he captures the gold medal; 
in fact, he has won many similar honors, at home 





and abroad, and his name has become a house- 
hold-word in photographic circles. 

Time went on; but his interest in the pastime 
never flagged. Unfortunately, opportunities 
to indulge extended camera-outings grew less 
and less with increasing business-responsibilities, 
family-cares and household-expenses; but by 
retaining his membership in the local camera- 
club and continuing to subscribe to a standard 
photographic magazine, he kept alive an interest 
in his hobby. He attended occasionally a print- 
exhibition and noted with mingled feelings of 
wonder and approbation the development of the 
new photography; but he expressed contempt 
for the distorted impressions and morbid abnor- 
malities that passed for pictorial photography, 
though he felt the need of progress in artistic 
interpretation and breadth of treatment. He 
was quick to recognize the originality, power and 
beauty of such master-pictorialists as Horsley 
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Hinton, Alexander Keighley, Archibald Coch- 
rane, Charles Job and J. Craig Annan. To 
study, understand and feel the influence of their 
noble creations was to him pleasure and educa- 
tion, though circumstances prevented him from 
developing his own artistic individuality. He 
was often overcome by a desire to prepare a 
picture along modern lines of expression and 
treatment for the members’ annual show at 
his camera club, but was unable to spare the time 
from his daily business-routine to go in search of 
picture-material, and holidays claimed his time 
for the performance of other important duties. 
He had entirely forgotten his collection of nega- 
tives of thirty years ago. It never occurred to 
him that they were still available. To be sure, 
prints from these very plates—real pictures in 
their day, proudly bearing his signature and 
worthy to be framed—no longer adorned the 
walls of his home, or served as Christmas- 
presents or wedding-gifts. But the original neg- 
atives—where were they? Stored away in the 
cellar, or in the attic, and waiting to be disposed 
of as old glass. 

Do not wait, hesitate, delay! Bring forth the 
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time-worn negatives and see in what way they 
can be utilized. Take, for instance, the nega- 
tive of one of your prize-winning pictures of 
1880. True, it is microscopically sharp, almost 
painful in its realism. What does that matter? 
With the aid of a modern soft-focus lens 
you can make an _ enlargement, easily and 
quickly, that will convert the disagreeably sharp 
definition into a pleasing and uniform softness of 
delineation and suppression of intrusive detail 
that is akin to a natural atmospheric effect— 
logically and convincingly artistic. If not 
equipped with an enlarging-apparatus and desi- 
rous to sce what can be done with one of your 
old, sharp negatives of a pleasing theme, send it 
to one of the several photo-finishers whose 
advertisements appear in PHoto-Era and specify 
what degree of diffusion you prefer. You will 
be amazed and charmed with the result. The 
writer has illustrated his point with one of his 
own 614 x 81% negatives, made about thirty 
years ago. The first picture represents a con- 
tact-print on gelatino-chloride paper (1890); the 
second an 11 x 14 enlargement produced with 
the aid of a soft-focus lens (1918). 
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Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia 


The 


Tue fabric of our flag was spun 
From more than simple thread, 

*T was woven from the hearts and hopes 
Of our heroic dead; 

Its blue field proves their constancy, 
Its red their sacrifice, 

Its white the Faith for which they died, 
And nobly paid the price. 


Its stars were plucked from Heaven’s vault 
And stitched upon the blue 

As shining lamps of Liberty 
To light the whole world through. 

God blessed the shuttle as it sped 
To warp and woof entwine, 

And Love, by deft and tender touch, 
Completed the design. 











Copyright, Detroit Publishing Co. 


Fabric 


’T was Freedom snatched it from the loom 
For Liberty to bear, 
As banner, pledge and star of Hope, 
To mankind—everywhere. 
All that we are, or hope to be 
Is woven in its folds; 
The glory of our Nation stands— 
As it alone upholds. 





The fabric of our flag was spun 
By those who lived and died 
That we might have that liberty 
For which they Fate defied; 
And we, if of their breed and blood, 
Must strive, with every breath, 
For those that follow after us, 
Yea, even unto—death! 2 
Wituram Lupivum, Jr. 
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Summer-Shadows 


HESE are the days of the lengthening 

shadow, the shadow that enhances the land- 
scape, the well-kept lawn, the country-road. 
The shadow of a favoring tree gives character 
to the monotonous foreground and stability to 
the pictorial design. The appearance of a stretch 
of road, in the city or in the country, is saved 
from dullness by the addition of shadows of 
neighboring objects such as trees, bushes or a 
wooden fence. What clouds are to an empty 
sky, shadow-forms are to dreary spaces in a 
landscape. Neglect to keep in view this seem- 
ingly unimportant feature has left a conspicuous 
void in many an interesting but incomplete 
composition. Who has not seen—or has, him- 
self, produced—a view of a street or road with 
trees on each side but with no shadows to relieve 
its uniformly sunlit and uninteresting surface? 
Such an inartistically symmetrical design could 
have been easily avoided, had the camerist chosen 
the time of day when the trees of either side were 
casting their shadows diagonally across the 
road. Then, the picture which before was 
divided into two separate parts, would appear 
as a united and solidified composition. 

When photographing with the sun virtually 
facing the camera—above or slightly to one side 
—striking and beautiful contre-jour effects can 
be obtained. The shadows on the ground will 
follow the direction of the sun; they can be 
long or short, strong or faint—just as has been 
predetermined by the camerist. A picture of a 
hillside with trees, a meadow, a garden or a 
terrace can be made pictorially more attractive 
with the addition of oblique shadows. The 
camerist has merely to plan his composition, 
taking into account the course of the sun, and 
choose his light. Or, he can examine his picture 
at times when the sun is either high or low, and 
whether its rays are strong or faint. His artis- 
tic taste will determine the character of the 
shadows to be included in his picture. 

The surface of a stream or a pond may often 
be beautified by the shadowy forms of nearby 
trees, whether the trees, themselves, are in the 
view or not. When choosing a massive tree- 
trunk in the woods for a pictorial theme, it may 
be well to look around for any neighboring 
branches or smaller trees whose shadows might 
be needed to increase the pictorial interest. In 








figure-composition, shadows often play a con- 
spicuous part. With the sun facing the camera, 
single figures or small groups yield shadows that 
unite them closely with the ground on which they 
are standing, and the more diagonal the course of 
such shadows, the more satisfactory the result. 
Of course, the careful camerist, when photograph- 
ing with the sun behind him, will avoid marring 
the foreground with his own attenuated shadow. 

Pictures of architectural subjects may be fre- 
quently improved by shadows of the right 
character. Indeed, the artistic effect of obliquely 
falling shadows on brilliantly lighted buildings 
that are marked by projecting cornices, gables, 
balconies, window-sills, mouldings or sculptured 
ornaments, cannot be overestimated. A build- 
ing with a decorated facade facing west, for in- 
stance, gets the benefit of the sun just after it 
has crossed the meridian, when, as if by magic, 
the architectural projections cast their elon- 
gated shadows, which, as the sun inclines towards 
the west, change in length 4s well as in form. 
A structure that faces the east or the south, but 
not the north, receives the sun from another 
angle, and it is, therefore, important to observe 
the appearance of the shadows caused by the 
various projections, in order to determine the 
exact hour of the day that yields the most pleas- 
ing effect of light and shadow. In photograph- 
ing buildings of elaborate design, such as 
churches, museums and libraries, it is well that 
the photo-pictorialist proceed deliberately, for 
in the case of wealth of architectural detail 
it may be preferable to choose a diffused light 
in order to avoid the confusion that is likely to 
result from a multiplicity of shadows. When the 
photographs of a building, of whatever architect- 
ural design, are intended for the architect, it 
would be desirable to ascertain his wishes with 
regard to the presence or absence of shadows on 
the structure. Many private residences and sum- 
mer-cottages have flowering vines, like wistaria, 
growing up on the sides, which cast pretty 
shadows in response to the oblique rays of 
the sun. Nearby shade-trees may also aid in 
relieving bare spaces of possible monotony. The 
camerist desirous to omit nothing that may add 
to the interest and variety of his pictures, will 
consider the pictorial possibiiities of the acces- 
sories which are made available through the 
kindly auspices of his chief collaborator—the sun. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylistcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, or artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
orentered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 





Awards—Rainy-Day Pictures Competition 
Closed April 30, 1918 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: S. L. Burgher. 
Third Prize: G. W. French. 
Honorable Mention: Dr. H. C. Cowles, J. T. Dim- 
bleby, Louis A. Dyar, F. M. Ingalls, I. C. Sease, G. R. 
Smith, W. Stelcik, Charles Trefts, Robert Wood. 


Subjects for Competition — 1918 


“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“‘Shore-Scenes.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Outdoor-Genres.”” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”’ Closes November 30. 
“Flashlights.” Closes December 31. 


1919 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“*Still-Life.”” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
“‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher-will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Permanent Labeling 


A BorTce can be labeled easily and permanently by 
painting on it in the desired place an oblong in white 
paint or enamel. The painting can be done roughly 
and the edges trimmed by wiping with a pointed piece 
of wood covered with a thin rag. When the paint is 
partly dry, the surface may be scratched away with a 
hard pencil in the form of the letters required, and the 
bottle then left for the drying to finish. I have labeled 
many in this way, and have found the method very suc- 
cessful, as paint is not readily affected by most photo- 
graphic chemicals.—J. Mattuews, in Photography. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


“TT’s RAINING’ 


Advanced Competition—Shore-Scenes 
Closes August 31, 1918 


THERE is something indescribably fascinating about 
shore-scenes. It matters little whether one approaches 
the shore of a pond, lake or the mighty ocean itself— 
an irresistible, siren-like spell seizes the beholder. 
There appears to be a peculiar psychological effect pro- 
duced on the nature-lover standing near a body of 
water. The artist and camerist share this sympathetic 
appreciation and love of ponds, lakes and the sea. 
Not in years has PHoto-Era been able to present this 
subject so beautifully as it did in the June 1918 issue 
which contained the exquisite prose-poem, ‘* The Lake,”’ 
by Frederick B. Hodges. Although Mr. Hodges’ 
article was not written with this competition in mind, 
it would be of benefit to all contestants to read ‘* The 
Lake,” for it is a literary as well as a pictorial master- 
piece. 

In considering shore-scenes, it should not be inferred 
that these must be confined to the shores of the Atlantic 
or of the Pacific ocean. On the contrary, exquisite 
bits of shore may be obtained near most large lakes and 
ponds. In fact, salt-water effects, resembling closely 
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Ss. L. BURGHER 


those to be seen along the Atlantic seaboard, may be 
obtained about the shores of the Great Lakes. Under 
the same general heading may be included carefully 
selected views of wharves, shipyards and general 
waterfront activities, providing that they in no way 
violate the U. S. Government regulations. 

Without a doubt, the “toilers of the sea,” as many 
call the fishermen, offer some of the best subjects, when- 
ever it is decided to include figures. Although the 
fisherman mending his net is virtually a threadbare 
theme, there is still the opportunity for some pictori- 
alist to create a masterpiece. Likewise the old veteran 
“deep-sea salt” with pipe in mouth and square-cut 
gray beard has been done again and again; but here, 
too, there are still possibilities. Two old cronies spin- 
ning yarns of the days long ago may make a picture; 
however in this competition it is not genres, but shore- 
scenes that are required. All figures that are intro- 
duced should be subservient to the shore-scene depicted. 

A boat just in from the fishing-grounds offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity. The heaps of gleaming fish, the 
men at work cleaning, salting and packing them, and 
the schooner herself lying lazily at the wharf drying her 
sails—all combine to make a picture that may be made 
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BOYS WADING 


a joy forever. Again, this same boat just before she 
puts to sea, portrays still another side of the fisherman’s 
life. There is an element of pathos about this scene 
that smiles and hat-wavings cannot subdue entirely. 
Of course, the ship’s company will all return safe and 
sound, but—! 

At the present time shipyards that two years ago 
were rotting in the decaying splendor of past achieve- 
ment, are scenes of feverish activity. An American 
merchant-marine, second to none, is in the making. 
Wooden ships are again on the ways, and old-time 
shipbuilders are returning to their trade with an en- 
thusiasm that is contagious. These scenes and activities 
offer unlimited possibilities; but in no circumstances 
should their portrayal be attempted without due re- 
gard to government regulations. The towering skele- 
tons of steel and timber suggest the bones of some 
pre-historic mammal; but notwithstanding, they are 
picturesque—particularly, if photographed at dusk or 
at some time of day when unusual lighting-effects may 
be obtained. 

The natural beauties of the shore itself are usually 
the most attractive. There are many interesting and 
artistic subjects in shore-scenes that depict man-made 
activities; but, after all, the most artistic and thor- 
oughly satisfying pictures are those which show na- 
ture— shore, sea and sky—untouched by the hand of 
man. The rocky headland, crowned by an old storm- 
tossed evergreen that appears to strain against the 
gentlest summer-breeze as tenaciously as it does against 
the fury of the winter-blast, offers a subject that under 
favorable weather-conditions may be made to suggest 
storm, wind and jagged reefs upon which many a good 
ship has come to grief. The addition of two or more 


figures, suggesting watchers ashore, might add to the 
melodramatic appeal of the picture; but on the whole, 
anything savoring of 
should be avoided. 


“*made-to-order” accessories 











GOTTSCHO 


One summer, several years ago, I spent a few days 
on the south shore of Long Island, New York. The 
particular town I visited faced the open Atlantic. As 
far as the eye could reach, sand-dunes, tufts of grass, 
snow-white breakers, gnarled scrub-oak and pine com- 
prised the landscape. On a particularly beautiful 
moonlight-evening I strolled alone down the beach to 
a wreck of a schooner embedded in the sand. The tide 
was coming in and, as I watched, the giant “rollers” 
crashed into and over the wreck as if trying to tear 
apart what remained of their victim. The black hull 
and shattered spars silhouetted against the moonlit 
sea, offered pictorial and dramatic appeal enough to stir 
the beholder to the depths. With care, preparation and 
technical skill, such a scene could be reproduced suc- 
cessfully—and what a picture it would make! 

Of perennial interest are the youngsters on the beach. 
By careful manceuvring so as to isolate such groups 
from inquisitive bathers and summer-resort spectators, 
two or more children with their pails and shovels may 
be photographed to advantage. Another interesting 
group to make if possible is one in which the children 
are about to make a first plunge into the waves. The 
wet sand at the water’s edge acts as an excellent re- 
flector and as such it may be used many times to good 
advantage.” It should be remembered that all groups 
must be kept subservient and that it is a shore-scene 
with a group as accessory. In no circumstances waste 
time to portray a beach filled with bathers and summer- 
visitors. There is nothing pictorial or artistic about 
such a scene. Commercially such a picture is of 
value but it has no standing in this competition. 

It is often remarkable what an interesting com- 
position may be made out of old barnacle-covered piles 
at low tide. The pools of water interspersed with 
clumps of seaweed, rocks and parts of wreckage, offer 
the camerist excellent material. In this connection 
might be mentioned piers, fishing-shanties, boats left 
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THIRD PRIZE 
RAINY-DAY PICTURES 


FISHING-WEATHER 


high and dry, lobster-pots, and “fishing gear” in gen- 
eral. The clam-diggers and their necessary equipment 
should not be overlooked; nor the oyster-men and scal- 
lop-hunters. 

A salt-marsh contains many pictorial opportunities, 
particularly if the grass is being cut and the men, clad in 
high rubber-boots, are stacking the hay in the quaint 
fashion reminiscent of other lands. The two-wheeled 
carts which they employ often make excellent subjects. 
Then, again, the salt-marsh offers opportunities to ob- 
tain wonderful cloud-effects, especially if it is possible 
to include a bit of open sea in the composition. 

In photographing sand-dunes, great care must be 
used to avoid producing a result which suggests a snow- 
covered landscape in mid-winter. White sand is diffi- 
cult to photograph, particularly under a hot sun. Heat 
radiates from the sand and this coupled with the re- 
flected glare necessitates the utmost attention to ex- 
posure, proper use of ray-filter, lens-shade and subse- 
quent development. It is well to remember that a 
sepia print of a sand-dune picture is preferable to a 
black and white. The brown tint aids to give the rocks 
and sand a truer value than a gray tone. 

Obviously, a heavy camera on a tripod is not as well 
suited to shore-scene photography as a lighter hand- 
camera without tripod. However, if the heavy camera 








GEORGE W. FRENCH 


must be used, care should be taken to carry three 
pieces of wood or metal to place under the tripod-legs 
to prevent them from sinking deeply into the mud or 
sand. The use of an accurate spirit-level is recom- 
mended. The outstanding advantage of the large 
camera is its ground-glass focusing screen which enables 
the camerist to compose his picture accurately and with 
greater pleasure to himself. 

In view of the fact that we have not had a competition 
devoted to shore-scenes since 1913, we believe that 
Puoto-Era readers will respond with pictures of great 
and novel pictorial merit. By referring to the January 
1914 issue, contestants will find some excellent shore- 
scenes. The summer-season, particularly, favors the 
making of shore-scenes, and many are already on the 
ground to obtain the best results. We feel sure that 
this contest will be both popular and profitable to 
everybody. 


A. H. B. 
Hooverizing on Developers 


THESE are times when we are being taught practical 
lessons in economy, and, according to Mr. Hoover, it 
behooves the consumer to “ hooverize”’ in the consump- 
tion of materials of all kinds. The amateur, especially, 
must practice economy in the use of photographic 
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chemicals. Our English friends have led the way in 
this respect. All issues of English photo-journals are 
filled with advice how to economize, in every way. 

Practical workers not only curtail the use of plates 
and paper, but of chemicals as well, including the 
humble and inexpensive necessity, sodium hyposulphite. 
How the hypo-solution may be used before its strength 
has been exhausted, is explained in the article printed 
elsewhere in this issue. 

With regard to photographic developers, let us con- 
sider hydroquinone. This chemical, like other prod- 
ucts, has been advanced in price. The retail-price in 
England, at the present time, is about thirty shillings, 
or about $7.25, per pound, whereas it retailed at four 
shillings, less than $1.00, before the war. This de- 
veloper is used most generally in the form of a concen- 
trated solution by workers in England, whereas in this 
country it is sold mostly in powdered form. Most 
amateurs are tempted to purchase this developing- 
agent frequently, and in small quantities, but this is 
not an economical way to use it. When this developer 
is kept as a single concentrated solution in a bottle, it is 
obvious that, as the quantity is diminished air enters 
the bottle, thus causing constant deterioration and, 
further, decomposition and waste. A writer in an 
English photo-magazine recommends that, as soon as a 
quantity of hydroquinone developer has been poured 
out from the bottle the latter be immediately filled up 
with sodium sulphite, in crystal form. The latter 
chemical is cheap and easily procurable, and does not 
dissolve, to any great extent, when used as above. 
In the bottle containing the hydroquinone-solution 
while the developer is being used up the quantity of 
sodium sulphite crystals is increased until it reaches up 
almost to the cork of the bottle, so that the last dram of 
the developer can be used and none go to waste. All 
this time the air has been kept from the hydroquinone 
solution; therefore the last quantity used will be found 
to be virtually as good as what was first poured out. 

Might we not go a step farther and make an equally 
practical and convenient suggestion—one entailing no 
expense, inasmuch as the crystals of sodium sulphite 
are to be used merely for the purpose of taking the place 
of the developer and thus prevent the entrance of 
vitiating air. Why could not common quartz pebbles, 
found in a brook or on the shore of a pond, be used? 


Ww, BF. 


Renovating Apparatus and Accessories 


RENOVATION is quite distinct from repair. The 
second deals with strength and serviceableness; the 
first simply with appearnace, writes A. Lockett, in the 
British Journal. As a well-known worker recently 
remarked to the writer: “I send my repairs out to 
competent hands, but I do my renovation myself.” 
Some of the hints here given are seasonable in a double 
sense, as not only helping to give a good impression 
now that the lighter days begin to show up previously 
unnoticed dinginess or dilapidation, but as being real 
war economies. 

The materials and appliances needed are of the 
simplest and most trifling kind. They include a short- 
handled feather-duster, one or two of the sharp-pointed 
glass-headed pins known as dress pins, a few soft rags, 
a piece of chamois-leather, some metal-polish, another 
of turpentine and beeswax furniture-polish, a little 
benzine or petrol, some machine-oil, linseed oil, cellu- 
loid-varnish, and various colors and stains. 


The camera may first receive attention. Having 


removed the lens, flick the apparatus vigorously all over 
with the feather-duster, especially between the folds of 











the bellows, both inside and out. Next look for any 
worn or chipped parts where the color is lacking. If of 
solid mahogany, there will probably be none; but 
cheaper wood, merely stained or veneered, may show 
light patches. Should this be the case, mix up a little 
color to match the darker parts—red ink with a trace of 
india ink added will do very well—or for lighter mahog- 
any a mixture of crimson lake and burnt sienna water- 
color—and apply it with a brush or a piece of rag, 
taking care to do only the portion wanted and to soften 
off the edges. The principle, in fact, is just the same 
as that of the retoucher or spotter, namely, to make the 
conspicuous defect disappear by matching it with the 
surroundings. Perhaps two applications will be neces- 
sary. Allow to dry, then polish by friction with a soft, 
dry cloth. Now apply the merest trace of the furni- 
ture-polish to the camera woodwork with a rag and 
polish off with the chamois-leather, doing each part in 
turn. The result is surprisingly good, and often makes 
the apparatus seem equal to new. On no account be 
tempted to use the mahogany “varnish-stains”’ sold 
for floors, ete. They are excellent for that purpose, 
but they absolutely ruin the look of a camera, giving 
it an appallingly red, irritatingly glossy aspect, and 
being always more or less sticky. For oak and walnut 
cameras, Vandyke brown water color, mixed with a 
little raw sienna if required, may be used. 

The brasswork, if the lacquer is undamaged, will 
merely need a thorough rub with the chamois-leather; 
otherwise the metal-polish is brought into requisition. 
The latter is applied sparingly on a flannel with gentle 
friction, using a fresh portion as the rag gets dirty, 
until all discoloration is removed. Then polish off 
with a soft rag. The brasswork may be relacquered, 
if desired, by brushing with celluloid varnish. The 
rack and pinion of the camera should be cleaned out 
with an old tooth-brush. It may be mentioned, here, 
that the dress-pins are employed to pick out bits of 
dirt and grease in wood or brasswork which cannot 
readily be got at in other ways. The exterior of the 
bellows may be treated with a good leather-dressing. 

The camera-stand, likewise, may be touched here 
and there with watercolor to match where portions have 
been abraded. It should then be rubbed over with a 
little linseed-oil and polished. Clean out clogged-up 
grease from the screw with benzine or petrol, of course 
away from a light or fire, wiping well. Then apply a 
moderate amount of machine-oil. It is wonderful 
what a difference this makes to a groaning and heavy- 
working stand. Oil the spindles of the castors also. 

Studio-furniture is quite revolutionized by good 
furniture-polish, which should be used with discretion, 
however, so as not to set up reflections. For dark 
oak-furniture, linseed-oil is better. Accessories of the 
painted composition type may be touched up with a 
little oil-paint containing a liberal amount of turpen- 
tine to make it dry dull. White, with neutral tint or 
gray added, to make various monochrome-shades, will 
be correct. The same paint will serve to renovate 
worn foregrounds, or to cover up cracks in backgrounds. 
Try how it dries, however, before using it. If too dull, 
add more linseed oil; if too glossy, more turpentine. 
Some of the white paint may be saved to do the re- 
flector of the arc-lamp with. 

The wooden feet of background stands, etc., look 
well if given a coat of chocolate-color oil-paint, which 
has good body and covering-power, and agrees with 
almost anything—a fact worth bearing in mind. 
Trivial as these suggestions doubtless sound, the im- 
provement effected by such means is out of all pro- 
portion to the slight trouble and cost, and must be 
seen to be believed. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Stability of Developing-Solutions 


Dr. J. MrLBaver has carried out a series of practical 
tests to show the degree of stability of “‘ready-for-use” 
developing-solutions. Among other things he ob- 
served the durability of freshly prepared solutions as 
compared with those left for some hours exposed to the 
air, especially with a view to determine their rapidity 
of reduction. The results were as follows: 


Glycin with potassium carbonate............1.0 
Rodinal (commercial solution) .. . . 0.9 
Edinol with potassium Ci arbonate ; —. 
Adurol ; 0.6 
Pyrocatechin “* a are 0.6 
Metol sig By : 0.5 
Hydrochinone i ; 0.4 
Pyrogallol si pt eee 0.3 


The figure 0.5 here indicates that development in the 
oxidized solution takes twice as long as in a freshly 
mixed one. 

Another series of tests was made as to the durability 
of the solutions. Freshly prepared develepers, in 
bottles containing about three ounces, with narrow 
mouths and filled to the neck, exposed continuously to 
the action of the air at a constant temperature of about 
65° F., gave the following figures as the time in which the 
reducing-power of the developer decreased one-half: 


Amidol with sodium sulphite....... .....17 hours 
Pyrogallol with sodium carbonate. . . - wi 
Eikonogen with potassium carbonate. ..... 1 day 
Moteees (8 $0 BO)... «ook. eee eens 3 days 
Hydrochinone with potassium carbonate... 8 “* 
Metol with sodium carbonate.......... ” 
Ortol with sodium carbonate... . = * 
Pyrocatechin with potassium carbonate....19 “ 
Adurol with potassium carbonate.........30 “ 
Edinol with sodium carbonate. ..........30 “ 
Glycin with potassium carbonate .........35 “ 


The developing-power of amidol and rodinal vanishes 
in 14 days; of hydrochinon, metol and eikonogen in 20 
days; of glycin in 60 days, and of pyrocatechin in 100 
days. 

When oxidized in the air, the color of the solutions 
becomes darker and the tone of the prints changes— 
very unfavorably in rodinal, metol and edinol. On the 
other hand, glycin that had become almost black gave 
comparatively good tones. 


Attaching the Vest-Pocket Camera 
to the Tripod 


A practicat hint is given by J. R. B. in The Amateur 
Photographer with regard to using the vest-pocket 
camera on a tripod. Most models of the vest-pocket 
camera that are fitted with a bush to take the screw of 
a tripod-head have one drawback in common, and that 
is that the bush has only one or two turns of thread. 
This is unavoidable, as the thickness of metal of the 
camera-body will not permit of a deeper bush with more 


turns, so that when attaching these cameras to the 
tripod it is necessary to interpose a washer to prevent 
the threads being stripped in an attempt to screw too 
far. This washer should be the same size as the tripod- 
head, and preferably of some soft material, such as 
strawboard covered with velvet. Care should also be 
taken in screwing, the screw being given a turn back 
until a faint click is heard as the threads engage, when 
the screw forward is made in the ordinary way. 


Sercho], the New Developer 


Users of metol in the past will remember that one 
of this chemical’s characteristics was its power (when 
used as a simple metol developer) to force up all possible 
detail in a negative, and was thus particularly useful 
for brief exposures, hence its great popularity with 
Kinematograph workers and __press-photographers. 
There was always, however, a tendency to fog or veil 
if the forcing-process was carried too far. With 
Serchol, however, we did not find this, and with several 
cases of deliberate underexposure clear, bright nega- 
tives, with no clogging of the highlights or veiling of 
the shadows, were produced. It was found, too, that 
potassium bromide used as a restrainer has a very 
marked effect on the Serchol developer, more so than 
with metol. This places an added power in the hands 
of the user of the new developer, which was found very 
economical in use. The formula used was the one 
recommended by the makers, as follows:— 


Serchol. . i Es 8 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (ery ee . .130 gr. 
Sodium carbonate (cryst.) . . 130 gr. 
Potass. bromide... . . .2 gr. 
Weer... ; 20 oz. 


This was excellent for both plates, films, and papers; 
but it was found that for the last-named, Serchol used 
in conjunction with hydroquinone gave much finer 
black tones, the prints being indistinguishable from 
those developed under perfect conditions with amidol. 





Serchol....... : %s eed .. 6 gr. 
Hydroquinone ... 18 gr. 
Sodium sulphite (cryst. ).. 130 gr. 
Sodium carbonate (ery st. ). 130 gr. 
aa <1 are 
|, NR Pe 2 ee ae ....10 02. 


For tank-development of plates and films it was 
found the above formula (using double the given 
quantities of sulphite of soda and water) very good, 
but better still both for dish- and tank-development 
was Serchol-pyro. This produced negatives of first- 
rate tone and quality, and can be well recommended. 

In short, Serchol appears to be a developer upon 
which every dependence can be placed, and one it is 
hoped will take a permanent place in the photographer's 
developing-room, not only on account of its intrinsic 
qualities, but because it is asserted that it will effect- 
ually replace metol.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

fu bject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ”’ 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than one year’s practical camera-activity, 
and without any practical help from friend or profes- 
sional expert. A signed statement to this effect should 
accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate prints be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 





Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1918 


First Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 
Second Prize: Albert Huegler. 
Third Prize: Edward J. Williams. 


Change in the Beginners’ Competition 


Tue Publisher is fully aware that the character 
of this competition calls for a change. By having 
permitted workers to enter prints here that have never 
been in a competition elsewhere, he has given a gen- 
erous scope and wide interest to this competition, 
which appears to have won general approval, judging 
by the number of participants. Of late, however, 
the pictorial standard of contributions to this com- 
petition has been of a very high order—so much so, 
indeed, that real beginners have been crowded out. 

In future, this competition will be limited to actual 
beginners, but not to those who have been using 
their cameras only a few weeks. Competitors must 
have had some really practical experience in_pic- 
torial selection, developing and printing. Those 
who make only the exposures, entrusting the photo- 
finishing to others—friends or professional experts— 
are not eligible; neither are workers of over one 
year’s camera-activity. Past and future partici- 
pants who have won a first prize in the Beginners’ 
Competition automatically drop out, but may enter 
the Competition for Advanced Workers. The three 
prizes, offered in the Beginners’ Competition, will 
be continued as heretofore. 


The Small Spool-Film Camera 


The number of vest-pocket cameras now in use must 
literally run into millions, and undoubtedly the most 
popular are those models that take small spool-films. 
We have had a long experience with these minute in- 
struments, and believe that in them the spool-film is 
found at its very best. With large sizes roll-film is 
not very suitable—say in quarter-plate and postcard— 
owing to a decided lack of flatness, and this is rapidly 
found out by reason of poor definition when a large- 
aperture lens is used. A tiny vest-pocket film is, 
however, much stiffer, owing to its relatively smaller 
area, and even when quite large apertures are used 
there is no lack of definition in any part of the nega- 
tive for this reason. In small sizes, especially, it 
seems as if the spool-film is far more suitable than 
plates, owing to the difficulty in avoiding fingermarks 
when handling the latter in such tiny sizes. Spool- 
film may be ioaded into the camera, and the negatives 
developed, fixed, and ready to wash without any hand- 
ling at all of the sensitive and easily damaged film. 
In fact, it may be said that in our own case we do not 
often see the negatives at all until they are ready to 
hang up to dry. In this way negatives of very great 
technical perfection are most easily obtained, and 
fingermarks, scratches, fog stains and like defects, so 
hard, on account of mechanical difficulties in handling, 
to avoid, and the ruin of an otherwise successful en- 
largement, are unknown.—The Amateur Photographer. 
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FIRST PRIZE+-BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


The Great Opportunity 


In the June issue I pointed out the need to make 
every plate, roll-film, film-pack and piece of printing- 
paper yield maximum results. That is, to avoid all 
waste due to making more exposures than actually 
needed to obtain one good negative. Moreover, I 
called particular attention to the necessity to use 
chemicals very carefully and to make every ounce 
work to the limit. By so doing, the pleasures and 
benefit of photography might be enjoyed without a pro- 
hibitive advance in cost. To put it frankly, it is just 
as much a question of patriotism as the conservation of 
food, clothing and fuel. Although the practice of 
photography has been ranked for years as a luxury, it 
is to-day becoming more and more a military and civil 
necessity. 

It is my intention to call attention here to the op- 
portunity that beginners have at this time to master 
lenses, shutters, cameras, developing, printing and en- 
larging equipments. During the spring, many begin- 
ners have read photographic books and magazines, 
studied catalogs and, at length, decided upon their 
photographic equipment. They have anticipated the 
warm days and brilliant sunshine of summer which they 
hope will open wide the doors to their photographic 
El Dorado. The days for action have arrived! In 
the next four months it is up to them to master their 
equipment and produce results. Hence, I consider 
that the beginner’s great opportunity is at hand to make 
a success of his photographic venture. 

The experience of a young recruit is a striking case 
in point. As soon as he has obtained his uniform, a 
corporal takes him in charge to teach him the school of 
the soldier. He _ right-faces, left-faces, about-faces, 





salutes and stands at parade-rest with a fair degree of 
success. Then he is put through the manual of arms; 
also with fair success. At length, he is dismissed. 
When he reaches his barracks, he picks up a copy of the 
infantry-drill regulations, sits down and reads carefully 
the rules that govern the school of the soldier and the 
manual of arms. As he reads, his mind becomes les$ 
confused by the multiplicity of detail and he appre- 
ciates the sound reasoning back of every order. The 
next day he goes through the drill with such intel- 
ligence and snap, that the corporal compliments him 
highly. Whether we can all do as well as this young 
recruit, depends upon our intelligence, initiative and 
determination. However, the point is that the physi- 
cal manipulation of a rifle or a camera must go hand in 
hand with a mental grasp of the underlying purpose of 
every step that is taken. 

Despite the fact that photography has been simpli- 
fied wonderfully, the human element is still of the 
greatest importance. Diaphragms and shutters must 
be set correctly; focusing must be done accurately and 
films and plates must be handled with care. To date, 
there is no automatic device to perform these functions, 
and the beginner who is determined to succeed will 
master each one without delay. The instruction-book 
that accompanies the beginner’ s camera is his very best 
ay In no circumstances should he mislay or lose 

for, even when the tyro-days are over, the instruc- 
tion is “‘an ever-present help in trouble.” The ex- 
perience of the young recruit should be recalled in 
connection with the instruction-book, for it parallels 
in value the infantry-drill regulations. 

The beginner who is about to use his new camera 
for the first time, should read only such parts of his 
instruction-book as apply to filling the camera with 
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plates or films, setting the shutter and stop, focusing, 
making the exposure and removing the plates or film. 
Next, he should take up the problem without assist- 
ance, make the exposures and remove the exposed plates 
or film, ready for development. Then, it will be well 
for him to sit down and read the instructions all over 
again. If the subsequent results of the first expo- 
sures prove to be failures, ten to one the re-reading of 
the instructions afterward will disclose whatever mis- 
take was made. Since the matter of exposure is one 
controlled solely by the correct use of stop and shutter- 
speed, it is obvious that the manipulation of the lens 
and shutter must be mastered before consistent prog- 
ress can be made. Now.is the opportunity to learn 
the theoretical and practical manipulation of the most 
important parts of the entire photo-equipment. 

Next in importance comes the correct handling of 
the camera itself with regard to focusing, leveling and 
viewpoint. No matter how much the beginner may 
read, he can never gain the necessary self-confidence 
unless he puts into practice what he reads. More- 
over, the advice of others is often helpful; but the be- 
ginner will do well to stand or fall by his own efforts. 
The many types of cameras now on the market make it 
imperative for the beginner to master each detail of 
manipulation. As he advances, he will need or desire 
equipments of different types. Unless he understands 
each type thoroughly as he uses it in turn during the 
course of his progress, he will never feel that assurance 
that is essential to photographic success. 

With regard to developing, printing and enlarging, 
it will be invaluable experience for the beginner to do 
his own work until he has grasped the chemical and 
technical principles involved. Later, if he decides to 
use a developing-tank, printing-box and have his en- 
largements made by a photo-finisher, he will be able to 
obtain the desired results easily and _ intelligently. 
The beginner should never lose sight of the fact that 
a thorough grounding in the rudiments is never time 
wasted in the end. No satisfactory photographic 
progress can be made without this grounding. Of 
course, results may be obtained without this apparently 
laborious apprenticeship; but there can never be the 
same self-confidence and uniform success that is 
enjoyed by the amateur who is thoroughly prepared. 

The great opportunity is now at hand for every be- 
ginner to stand on his own photographic feet. It is up 
to him to justify the expenditure of the time and money 
invested in his new photographic equipment. The 
chaff will soon be separated from the wheat. Those 
beginners who mean business will advance and enjoy 
the fruits of their efforts; others will fall by the way- 
side through lack of determination or interest. Every 
beginner now has the opportunity to decide, once 
for all, whether he will master photography or let 
photography master him. 


A. H. B. 
A Leaky Shutter 


Wit regard to discovering a leaky shutter, R. M. F. 
in The Amateur Photographer points out that it some- 
times happens that mysterious light-markings appear 
on negatives that point to light leaking into the camera 
between the shutter-blades. These often appear when 
the camera has been carried in a very bright light, as 
at the seaside, or has been laid on the ground with the 
lens pointing to the sky. The easiest way to test the 
light-proof character of the shutter is as follows. A 
piece of bromide or gaslight-paper should be cut so that 
it will exactly fit the inside of the bellows at the far end 
close against the inside of the front. This should be 





loaded into the camera in the position stated, the film- 
side of the paper being towards the lens. The camera 
should then be taken cut into the open air, and laid 
upon its back pointing directly to the sky, and of course 
the shutter must be closed; the instrument should be 
allowed to remain in position for say a quarter of an 
hour. The paper may then be taken out and de- 
veloped, and the finished “print” will show if there is 
any strong light entering in the direction named, and 
subsequent action decided by the worker. 


Chemically Made Clouds 


THE importance of suitable clouds cannot be under- 
estimated. R.M.F. in The Amateur Photographer 
furnishes some good suggestions. One very easy way to 
create clouds in a “‘bald-headed” sky is to employ 
local reducer with a brush. The negative is placed in 
a retouching-desk, or, in the event of one not being 
available, held up to the light at arm’s length, film- 
side towards the operator. The ordinary ferricyanide 
and hypo seems the best to employ, and this should 
be used at half its working-strength. The only 
other requirement is a camel-hair brush, size according 
to the negative, say a No. 4 for a small negative, and 
with larger ones accordingly the size of the brush is 
increased. The negative to be treated is first given a 
good soaking, and is then taken from the washing- 
water, given a rub with a tuft of cotton wool to dry 
up surplus moisture, and then the reducing-solution is 
applied with the brush to the sky-portion only. A 
few moments’ work will be sufficient generally to create 
some clouds, and care should be taken not to overdo it 
either in quantity or the action of the reducer. When 
it is seen that the operation has gone far enough the 
plate or film should be given a quick wash under a tap 
to stop further action, and then washed for half an 
hour. It may then be dried. Two cautions may be 
given. Work first on a waste-negative in order to get 
acquainted with the action of the reducer, and do not 
charge the brush too fully with the solution. If the 
brush is overcharged with the liquid, and the latter 
spreads into an area of the negative where it is not 
wanted—great care must be taken to prevent this— 
wash the negative rapidly in a stream of running water 
and start the operation afresh. 


Thorough Fixation 


One of the most important things to remember, be- 
fore intensifying a negative, is to see that it is thoroughly 


fixed. If many prints have been made from the nega- 


tive, particularly after it has been submitted to the 
powerful rays of the sun, and the negative may not have 
been thoroughly fixed, little can be done to repair the 
chemical damage. The best way is to begin right, and 
to use a freshly prepared fixing-solution. If desirous to 
be economical, the plate may be fixed in a used hypo- 
solution for about fifteen minutes, and then for the 
same length of time in a fresh solution. Thus, two 
fixing-baths may be used to advantage and ensure 
perfect fixation; otherwise stains will result in the 
negative which will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
remove. Very frequently, a worker will look up a 
negative that has lain idle for a number of years only 
to find that it has become discolored, and in an en- 
deavor to remove this stain, he meets only disaster, 
and the negative is ruined for all time. Hence, thorough 
fixation is one of the most important steps in the 
making of a negative. , 


ww. Ae. 
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SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Staining Prints 


Ir adds greatly to the effectiveness of many night- 
pictures if we give the paper on which the print is 
made a slight red or orange stain, so that the highlights 
may suggest artificial light by their color. I find that 
for gaslight-prints ordinary red ink answers very well: 
but in its “neat” condition it gives a color that is 
much too deep. A dram of it may be diluted with 
water to make one ounce, and this will be quite strong 
enough, as a mere suggestion of warmth is all that is 
required. In this liquid the print should be immersed 
bodily for a minute or two and then taken out, rinsed 
in two or three changes of water, blotted off and put 
up todry. If, when it is dry, the color is not as deep 
as is wished, the treatment may be repeated; if it is 
too strong, the print may be soaked in water until it 
is sufficiently lightened.—J. Moss, in Photography. 


That Darkroom! 


Way all this fuss about a darkroom? Why move 
thy ponderous intellect in a vain effort to convert the 
bathtub into a developing-tank when there is always 
someone to pound on the door? Or do your ideas 
run toward kitchen-sinks and wash-basins? If so, my 
advice is to pull out the stopper and let em run on 
down to oblivion, via the pipe. The kitchen or the 
pantry is a bad place to mix developer. A box of 
powdered hardener, mistaken for baking-powder, 
would harden the biscuits instead of the pictures. Per- 
haps, it is your custom to burrow in some little hole like 
a woodchuck, and there call forth the “picture genie” 
with a smelly little kerosene-lamp. Like Aladdin, you 
will make a lot of smoke, but you won’t have much 
fun. Such a darkroom will ruin your disposition, if 


nothing more. 
Those who believe in going to extremes, sometimes, 
try either the cellar or the attic. 


Sooner or later, they 





usually find both places extremely uncomfortable, be- 
cause in all ordinary houses these places are too hot, or 
too cold, for at least six months in the year. Besides, 
they are often dusty; and dust is the photographer's 
greatest, even though smallest, enemy. 

Perhaps, you are one of those modern people who 
read the latest facts about everything and know how to 
do things according to the very latest methods. If you 
are a woman, you own a kitchen-cabinet; if a man, you 
repair your own Ford. This kind of a person is sure to 
be impressed by those interesting little articles en- 
titled: “‘How to print Pictures on the Sitting-Room 
Table without Spotting the Carpet.” Now, it is pos- 
sible to do that very thing, and with the room brill- 
iantly lighted; but, if you can make the rest of the 
family believe it, or work with three or four others in 
the room, you are a wonder, to say the least. You 
would make a fine ambassador to Mexico. 

The only way to have a comfortable darkroom is to 
build one. But the ordinary novice doesn’t really need 
a darkroom at all. To develop films, all he needs is a 
film-tank. The wash-tub (not basin) will serve as a 
work-bench; for when the film is once in the tank, it 
needs very little attention. Most people agree that 
the tank gives the best results and it is certainly con- 
venience itself. 

The handiest place to print pictures is your own bed- 
room. Now don’t laugh, because it is no joke. It’s 
the truth. If you have a slightly battered desk, you 
are inluck. Place it in your bedroom. It may be used 
both as a place in which to keep your materials and as 
a work bench. Then when you have a few dozen pict- 
ures to print, simply step up to your bedroom, pull 
down the shades, let down your desk-cover, and pro- 
ceed. Of course, you will need a pitcher of water, and 
it will be necessary to wash a couple of trays after- 
wards; but these are the only steps you will need to 
take. Simplicity is bliss. 

KENNETH BOLLEs. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to a os Pxoto-Era, 
867 Boylston Street, Boston, L If a personal reply 
is desired, enclose a + a talea ye be envelope. 


Ee S.—How to make enlarged negatives is 
rather too big a subject to handle in a letter. In 
July, 1908, there was an excellent article on this 
subject by George C. Elmberger, a prominent member 
of the Chicago Camera Club. If you have a file of 
PuHoto-Era you can look it up, or we will send you a 
copy if you desire. In brief, the process consists in 
making a contact transparency on glass, using this 
instead of the negative for making a paper negative 
in the enlarging-lantern, the developed negative print 
being rendered transparent for printing by contact 
supported by a plain glass in the printing-frame. The 
chief advantages of paper negatives are their cheapness, 
absence of breakage, light weight and the ease with 
which modifications in pencil may be made on the 
— side of the negative. 

. F—What is the best lens for portrait- 


ure ‘ia the world? To answer this question intelli- ° 


gently and without prejudice is impossible, as there is 
no best lens in the world for portraiture. PHotTo-ERa 
advertises in every issue a number of optical firms of 
the highest reputation, whose lenses are giving the 
fullest satisfaction for the purposes intended. There 
are a number of high-class anastigmats made by as 
many distinguished optical firms in Europe and in this 
country. One of them makes a type of lens which 
will give extreme sharpness and which, by simply 
manipulating one of the combinations, will give a 
diffused definition in any reasonable degree desired. 
Certain firms also make what is known as a soft-focus 
type, which likewise is advertised in Puoro-Era. 
Examples of both kinds of work are published in 
nearly every issue of this magazine. 

J.H.D.—Bromide prints which have been 
bleached from too long emersion in the fixing- 
bath may sometimes be restored by swphide toning, 
although it is usually simpler to make a new print if 
the negative is available. The print must first be 
completely bleached and for this two solutions are 
required, the same as for a negative. 

W. C. C.—The best way to use the reducer is 
to make a 10 per cent solution of potassium ferricyanide 
and one of the same strength of hyposulphite of soda, 
or any plain hypo fixing-bath will do. For use, take 
enough of the hypo solution to cover the film well and 
add to it enough of the ferricyanide solution to give it 
a slight straw color. The action should be quite rapid. 
If it does not seem to act properly, add a trifle more of 
the ferricyanide. 

C. O. K.—A good intensifier is made as fol- 
lows: 


No. I 
Mercuric chloride... . . 1 dr. 
Ammonium..... 1 dr. 
Water..... , ...402. 
No. II 
Ammonia 880... . .l dr. 
ee ammonia wate r.) 
Water. . sen . 4 02. 


eee film in No. I until well bleached. Wash 
well and blacken in No. II. Wash. 





L. B—A convenient varnish for protecting 
the labels on bottles can be made in the following 
manner. Soak a discarded film negative in hot water 
until the gelatine coating is removed. Cut the film 
into small pieces and put them in a bottle with enough 
acetone to cover well. With occasional shaking the 
celluloid will soon dissolve. If too thick, add acetone. 

P. M. N.—The wrapping of undeveloped plates 
in any paper is risky, and newspaper is almost sure 
to cause trouble. Pack your plates face to face, being 
sure that there are no particles of grit or dust between, 
and you will avoid the trouble in future. To remove 
the impression of the printing, rub the plate with a 
piece of absorbent cotton wet in a solution of citric 
acid, 5 grains to the ounce of water. 

T. B. P.—To give a brown tone to blueprints, 
bleach the prints until all blue has disappeared in a so- 
lution of caustic potash (14 dr. to 6 oz. of water) 
Wash thoroughly and immerse in a bath of tannic acid 
(1 dr. to 8 oz.). This will give a brown tone to the 
prints. When they reach the desired tone, wash well 
and dry. 

M. P. G.—To mount prints on glass, prepare 
the following solution. Soak 14 oz. of good gelatine 
in 2 oz. of water over night. Add 16 oz. of warm water, 
making sure all the gelatine is dissolved. Wipe the 
glass with alcohol to be sure there are no fingermarks 
or greasy spots, then dip prints in the gelatine solution 
while still lukewarm and squeegee at once on the glass. 

D. C. G.—The softness of definition -you so 
much admire in the portraits appearing in January 
Puoto-Era is due partly to the slightly rough surface 
of the original prints and partly to the use of a soft- 
focus lens in producing the negatives of others. The 
best of the present available soft-focus lenses are made 
by Pinkham & Smith Co., Boston, and the Wollensak 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. One or two sheets of 
transparent celluloid, placed between the negative 
and the printing-paper, also produces an agreeable 
degree of diffusion in the resulting print. 

S. L. N.—Platinum is a precious mineral found 
chiefly in the Ural Mountains, Russia, but for several 
reasons it is difficult to obtain at the present time. 
The war is also responsible for the scarcity of Platino- 
type paper, in the preparation of which platinum is the 
chief ingredient. Deposits of platinum have been 
discovered in America and in Mexico. 

W. M.—Your question seems to imply the 
belief that the lens-stop should vary with the 
condition of light. This is the case with small, 
inexpensive cameras; but it is not the ideal condition, 
for it gives no opportunity to make a distinction be- 
tween detail and definition, the former being something 
that is exposed for and the latter something that is 
stopped down for. In the highest form of photographic 
work the stop is put in the lens quite irrespective of the 
exposure; its purpose is to regulate depth of focus, 
separation of planes, and the degree of definition. 
Correct exposure according to the condition of light 
is preferably regulated by the shutter-speed. 

B. D.—The F-numbers of lenses, such as F/7.5 
and F/6.3, indicate the working-aperture of the lens at 
which good definition may be had, and hence the 
speed of the lens. The numbers themselves indicate 
the quotient resulting from division of the focal length 
by the diameter of the largest diaphragm-opening. 
Thus, F/7.5 means that the diameter of the diaphragm- 
opening is contained in the focal length. 7.5 times; 
also it may be seen that the smaller the number the 
larger the relative working-aperture and the shorter 
the necessary exposure. <A higher degree of correction 
is required for rapid than for slow lenses. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
stop used, exposure, developer and printing-process. 


A. B.—Your landscape is dull, monotonous and 
without the slightest artistic interest. The scene 
would possibly be more attractive had you not empha- 
sized the pool in the foreground, w hich is not particu- 
larly attractive and which seems to be of chief interest. 
A different viewpoint might have yielded a more 


A. H. P.—Your picture of a beautiful fountain in 
front of a dormitory of a girls’ college, with a number 
of girl students grouped about, has great artistic 
possibilities. Unfortunately, the grouping of the fig- 
ures is not very artistic and, besides, the strong light 
on the buildings combined with the central shadow 
causes confusion in the arrangement of the pictorial 
design. Had the picture been taken with a different 
light, and the girls grouped naturally and artistically, 
the result would have been more pleasing. 

P. V. V.—Your view, “Bowing to the Will of the 
Winds,” shows in the middle distance and exactly in 
the center of the picture-area, a tree with its branches 
inclining towards the left, apparently the result of a 
strong wind blowing at the time, and which is the most 
conspicuous object in the landscape. It is placed 
unfortunately, contrary to well-known art principles. 
Besides being considerably in shadow—owing to the 
fact that the sun is directly overhead—it does not add 





KILDONAN PARK 


artistic result. Besides, there is nothing in the picture 
to indicate the spirit of winter, as expressed in the 
preparatory article written by our Mr. Beardsley, in 
the February issue, which you appear not to have read. 
I would suggest that you read our monthly department, 
“‘Our Illustrations,” in which every picture in the book 
is criticized. In this way, you will learn much more 
than by a personal analysis of your picture. 

A. J. V.—Your picture of a donkey looking out of its 
stable, with the door open, is unusually interesting; 
but as the door receives the strongest light, it becomes 
the most conspicuous object in the picture and detracts 
very strongly from what should be the chief principal 
pictorial interest, viz., the donkey. The tone of the 
print is excellent, but the result is marred by the 
brilliantly lighted open door. The numerous vertical 
lines at the left of the stable-entrance, including the 
long-handled spade and pitch-fork leaning almost ver- 
tically against the stable, are also artistically ob- 
jectionable and should be avoided. 


EDWARD J. WILLIAMS 
THIRD PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


to the pictorial effect of the composition, which in a 
general way is very interesting. Try the theme again, 
late in the ‘day , and take advantage of long shadows. 

R. W. B.—Your picture, “The Turn of the Road,” 
has no special pictorial interest. The original scene 
may have delighted the eye and attracted the camerist, 
but the result does not warrant the hopes indulged by 
the camerist. An automobile in a picture is not in 
itself, an artistic object. Here it is the principal note 
in the picture, whereas it should be rather an accessory. 
The foreground is brightly illuminated, and might have 
been improved by shadows provided they could have 
been introduced earlier or later in the day. 

B W. R.—‘‘Farm-Street Bridge,” apparently over 
the Charles River, near Dedham, is a pleasing bit of 
landscape, but without any special pictorial interest. 
The bridge occupies exactly one-half of the left of the 
picture-space, and the landscape and two trees the other 
half. Another viewpoint, showing the bridge in a 
diagonal perspective, might yield a more pleasing result. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 








YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Many of our pictorial contributors evince so high a 
degree of intelligence in their criticism of pictures in 
general, that, in order to stimulate and help develop this 
valuable faculty, we have introduced. this competition. 
It consists of the reproduction of a photograph lacking 
good composition. To him who sends us the best 
criticism, before the twentieth of the current month, 
we will send, postpaid, a copy of “‘ Pictorial Landscape- 
Photography,” by Paul Lewis Anderson; price, $1.50. 
In the event of several criticisms (not exceeding three) 
being satisfactory, they, too, will be awarded copies of 
the book. 

The successful replies, not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty words, together with the picture criticized, will be 
published on this page in the second succeeding issue. 

The subject of composition in landscape-photography 
is one that interests every camerist. Naturally 
more exposures are made of landscapes than of any 
other outdoor-subject. The main thing to be remem- 
bered is the principle of simplicity and harmony. Mr. 
Anderson is an eminent exponent of pictorial photog- 
raphy in its highest sense, and he has never appeared 
to better advantage than as the illustrator of his book. 


Successful Criticisms. 


Tuer are four bad points to this picture, each in 
itself an unpardonable sin and one over which the be- 
ginner usually stumbles. Standing out most promi- 
nently is the offensive background—a common mistake 
to all beginners. The second point is that the figure is 


entirely too large for the picture. Beginners always 
think it is necessary to get as close as possible to their 
subject, not realizing that fixed-focus cameras do not 
yield sharp pictures closer than six feet. This brings 
up the third point that the child is out of focus, being 
closer than six feet to the camera. The last point is in 
regard to the lighting: with the bright reflected light 
from the pavement, the child is necessarily forced to 
squint. What should have been done was to pose the 
child in a more subdued light where there was a suitable 
background. 
KENNETH D. Smita. 


G 


A very interesting picture of a sturdy little chap 
but what a pity that the definition of his features could 
not have been a trifle sharper—his shiny little shoes and 
the uninteresting clapboards seem to have been the 
objects on which the lens was focused. The lighting on 
his face is fine, and plenty of detail produced in his 
clothes; but his eyes lack life and the horizontal 
(nearly so) lines all about him are disturbing. His pose 
is pleasing; but three-fourths of an inch can be profit- 
ably clipped off the left side of the print and a trifle 
added to the foreground, were it possible. The sun 
seems to have been in a favorable position to produce a 
good effect in lighting on the youngster’s face; but in a 
picture of this size and kind, sharper focusing is ab- 
solutely essential. 

Geo. W. FRENCH. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Ir is regrettable that this pleasing characterization 
of a charming little chap, in the May number, should 
have been marred by the selection of a very distracting 
background. Trim seven-eighths of an inch from the 
left; add on-eighth inch to the bottom, enabling the 
left foot to clear the edge of the print. By touching 
out, on the negative, the black horizontal shadows, the 
figure of the child will be brought into relief against a 
simple flat tone. 

Cuartes A. HuGHes. 


G: 


THREE faults are plainly discernible in this photo- 
graph; but with some modification the owner of the 
negative should be able to obtain a satisfactory print. 
The atrocious background must be eliminated or 
changed entirely in appearance by the liberal use of 
opaque on the negative; for the lines of the clapboards 
and curb make a pleasing picture absolutely impossible. 
Then the black shoes, which form distracting spots, 
should be lightened in tone by pencil-work on the 
negative. Finally, the enlargement should be made so 
as to give more detail in the face and avoid the eyeless 
eye-sockets and general smudgy appearance which so 
greatly mar this print. To retain a pleasing amount of 
diffusion in the remainder of the picture, while giving 


sufficient detail to the face, the operator should make 
the enlarging-exposure in two stages, at first using a 
small stop in the lens and printing only the head, and 
then with a large stop printing all but the head. At the 
beginning the lens should be set slightly out of focus. 


H. H. Buss. 


REGARDING picture for criticism in May, 1918, issue, 
(1) the clapboards and timber or concrete curbing make 
a very poor background. Foliage, indistinctly focused, 
would have been much better. (2) It would be better 
to make such a picture in the shade. (3) Indistinct- 
ness and lack of detail in face and clothing indicate 
overexposure of light-colored portions of picture. 
Faintness of shadow on right shoulder confirms this. 
Shadow on walk is more distinct. This indistinctness 
may be due partly to faulty focusing; but the child's 
shoes are almost as clearly defined as the background. 
(4) One-half inch should be trimmed off at left; one- 
eighth inch more allowed at right; three-eighths inch 
allowed at bottom; one-sixteenth trimmed off top. 
(5) Boy is looking at camera, but as he naturally 
would look if spoken to or if watching something which 
interested him. 

Cuarwes C. Fortier. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE current initial illustration consists of a typical 
wood-path in the neighborhood of Bar Harbor, Mount 
Desert, Maine. A territory of about 5000 acres, in the 
southern part of this picturesque island, has been pre- 
sented to the nation by a number of public-spirited 
citizens of Mount Desert and is to be used for the pur- 
poses of recreation by the public. It is now known as 
Sieur de Monts National Monument. A bill is now 
before Congress for the United States Government to 
accept, keep and manage this garden-spot as a national 
park for the benefit of the public. The locality to 
which George R. King’s attractive wood-path is lead- 
ing, is known as Schooner-Head, and borders on the 
prospective national park already referred to. It will 
not be long before it is included in the reservation. 

The artist chose his light, about noon-time, so as to 
avoid the innumerable highlights that result when the 
sun is lower and sifts diagonally through the partly open 
foliage of a wood composed largely of birches. In this 
way, sunlight permeated the locality and formed count- 
less shadows that slightly overbalanced the highlights. 
Foliage overhead caused transparent shadows to fall 
upon the path and gave it character. What threatened 
to result in a symmetrical arrangement, has been con- 
verted into a pleasing composition by the choice of a 
viewpoint that yielded a conveniently slanting birch as 
a foreground accessory, which, though a striking object 
in the picture, does not impair the artistic importance 
of the pretty, receding path. Data: July, 11 a.m.; 
bright sun; 8 x 10 Korona Camera; 12-inch Dagor; 
at F/16; 8 x 10 Cramer Iso; pyro; contact Azo print. 

“Speed,” page 5, delights the eye by its novel and 
graceful pictorial design. True, the yacht is sailing 
out of the picture, as it were; but this tendency is 
thwarted by the big wake which pulls the craft, as the 
principal object, backwards—at least, it holds the craft 
in place, figuratively. The sun is high, and projects 
the shadows towards the beholder, thus giving character 
and solidity to the composition. The proportions are 
admirable; so are the tonal values. 

Much credit is due Mr. Pondelicek for his ability in 
managing the difficult subjects he has portrayed. 
Though an amateur, he has the making of a professional 
portraitist. The four character-studies that accom- 
pany his instructive paper are commensurate with the 
information that he offers. This is in pleasing contrast 
to those photographic writers whose camera-work is 
inferior to their professions. Data will be found at the 
end of Mr. Pondelicek’s article. 

“The Old Mill,” page 11, though a familiar camer- 
subject, has much that is commendable. The usual 
fault—symmetry of arrangement—has been overcome 
by choosing as large a perspective view as possible, with 
a variety in the material that composes each side of the 
dam. The “youthful” camerist wisely decided to im- 
part interest to his foreground, which he accomplished 
by including stones and débris that were conveniently 
available. The light was favorable at the time, and the 
exposure and development correct, so that the total re- 
sult is good. Data: June, forenoon, 1892; good light; 
4 x 5 Rochester Optical folding camera; No. 1 Darlot 
R. H.; stop, F/16; dryplate; pyro. 

“*Mountain-Cascade,” page 11, is equally meri- 


torious, except that the subject gave the camerist greater 
freedom to compose his picture. With artistic judg- 
ment, our artist chose the diagonal form of compo- 
sition and produced a very satisfactory result. Data: 
June, forenoon, 1892; good light; camera, lens, stop, 
etc.; same as preceding; print yellowed with age. 

Old readers of PHoto-Era who have enjoyed the 
exquisite marine-creations of William Norrie will wel- 
come another gem by this productive artist—‘‘ Alone 
on the Sea,” page 18. Admirably chosen, beautifully 
proportioned and delightfully executed, this view off 
the eastern coast of Scotland stirs the emotions in times 
like the present. But let this peaceful scene rather 
turn our thoughts to less material things—the all-per- 
vading hope that thus may it soon be among the nations 
of the earth. 

The adorable genre, page 14, was one of many much- 
admired pictures of a large and notable collection of 
professional work, by the Maynards, of Boston, ex- 
hibited at the rooms of the Society of Arts and Crafts, 
several months ago, and described in our May issue. 
The chubby little model has been managed with the 
view to obtain a round, plastic effect—a result made 
possible by concentrating the light and using a suitable 
lens. The rendition of the fleshtones and the grada- 
tions are characteristic of the technical skill of the 
Maynards. Data: 614 x 84% Century View-Camera; 
No. 2 Voigtlander Euryscope; 10-inch focus; stop, F/6, 
1/25 second; 61% x 8% Standard Orthonon; contact 
print on Eastman permanent Bromide Paper. 

The four illustrations to William S. Davis’ article, 
pages 17, 18, 19 and 20, are indicative of the sound 
artistic ability and the uniformly careful technical 
attention which that inexhaustible worker bestows upon 
his productions. The first three pictures of the present 
series illustrate, particularly, his mastery of light and 
shade. Data: “Sunshine and Shadow,” page 17; a 
group from the Maine Memorial, at Columbus Circle 
and 59th Street, New York City; soft sunshine at 
11 a.m.; Ilex Anastigmat; stop, F/6.3; Ingento A 
ray-filter; 1/10 second; Cramer Inst. Iso plate. “‘ Hunt- 
ington Porch,’ Grace Church, New York—page 18; 
about 9.30 a.m.; bright sunshine; stop, F/32; Ingento 
ray-filter; 5 seconds—a very full exposure to overcome 
the excessive contrast; Inst. Iso plate. ‘Under the 
Portico,” Public Library, New York—page 19; dif- 
fused light; used supplementary lens to obtain wider 
angle of view; working-aperture about F/11; 1 second; 
Inst. Iso plate. 

“The City of Towers,” New York—page 20; a study 
of the East River waterfront; made from Long Island 
Sound steamer at 1.10 p.m.; cloudy day; stop, F/6.3; 
1/100 second; Inst. Iso plate; print from part of 
negative. 

The striking war-picture, “Over the Top,” illustrates 
the courage, in face of imminent destruction, of 
Canadian infantry in Flanders—a courage that is the 
result of obedience to orders and perfect discipline. 
We have been informed, upon the authority of the 
photographer, himself—Captain Castle—that all but 
two of the men visible in this charge were killed within 
one minute after the German marksmen got the range. 

Very little can be said of “‘ Twilight-Spectres,” pages 
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30 and 31, except that the rather light tone of either 
reproduction does not convey the true meaning of the 
picture. It was made at the approach of evening, and 
the dead trees, as they reared their gaunt, stark forms 
high above the little foot-bridge, suggested the thought 
of spectral apparitions. It may be interesting to com- 
pare the print of sharp definition with the one in which 
the clear detail has been suppressed. The author in- 
vites expressions of opinion regarding the comparative 
technical merit of each reproduction—from readers who 
may admire complete detail and others who prefer dif- 
fused definition. Data: contact- -print; September or 
August, 1890; at twilight; No. 2 Euryscope; 10-inch 
focus; stop, F/22; about twelve seconds; Wuestner 
double-coated plate; pyro; contact albumen print. 
Diffused enlargement was made from the same original 
negative, with P. & S. Semi-Achromatic lens, on Cyko 
Enlarging paper. 

The picture of the quaint old domicile of Betsey 
Ross, in Philadelphia, U. S. A., where was made the first 
American flag, will surely be examined with patriotic 
interest by every reader of PHoto-Era. The view 
presented on page 32 is an unusual one, in that “Old 
Glory” is fully displayed in front of the ancient land- 
mark, which, as well as Independence Hall and the 
Liberty Bell, constitutes a most precious souvenir of 
the birth of this nation. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue entries in the “Rainy-Day Pictures’’ competi- 
tion proved to be disappointing in variety and treat- 
ment of subjects. This is explained by the fact that 
time and opportunity have been lacking, and pictures 
along conventional lines, that were made long before 
Puoto-Era announced its preference for original 
themes,’ were not entered, this time, by conscientious 
contestants. As one worker wrote, “‘Practical inter- 
est in war-activities, besides my regular vocation, has 
prevented me from adopting your wise counsel to take 
advantage of the many interesting camera-subjects 
that present themselves during a severe rain-fall or 
sudden shower. Several times, on looking out of the 
window during a thunder-shower, I was tempted to 
grab my ever-ready camera, rush out—regardless of 
the weather—and snap a scene suggested in the advance 
notice in March Puoto-Era; but I was held at my 
desk. At other times when there were early indications 
of a severe shower, I walked up and down the street, 
camera in hand, awaiting the down-pour, which failed 
to materialize.” 

Nevertheless, a fair number of interesting entries were 
received; but the print that deserved the first prize was 
eminently lacking. Better luck next time! 

The chief merit of Mr. Burgher’s prize-picture is the 
admirable interpretation of the theme suggested for 
this competition, viz., “‘Rainy-Day Pictures.” He 
deserves special praise for having discovered, at last, 
that inclement weather may be pictured other than 
by the conventional combination of a wet street and a 
raised umbrella. Let us give this time-worn theme a 
long and well-earned rest. It is to be regretted that 
the large ornamental globe must needs be in the pict- 
ure. There is still time to remove it from the negative. 
About 34 of an inch trimmed from the top, and touch- 
ing out the two tree-trunks, would improve the pro- 
portions and appearance of the picture. Data: April 
21, 1918; 2 p.M.; raining at the time; 3A Kodak; 
Kodak anastigmat ; stop, F/8; 1/5 second; 34 x5% 
Standard Orthonon; pyro-soda; in tray; enlarged 
from half of negative on P. M. C. Bromide; Amidol. 

Though not a literal representation of a rainy day, 








“Fishing-Weather,” page 37, received official recogni- 
tion. The picture is very suggestive of inclement 
weather. It’s the day when they “‘bite”—the fish, 
not the mosquitoes. The pictorial beauty of the scene 
is its chief merit. There is a spontaneous balance of 
parts and a pleasing atmospheric quality. Mr. French 
wisely went into the country to find his theme. Data: 
August, 2.30 p.m.; rainy; 5 x 7 Tele-Photo Poco; 
rear lens of 9-inch B. & L. R. R.; stop, U. S. 16; 2 
seconds; Standard Plate; pyro; enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 8; cloud printed in. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In his home-portrait composed of the heads of two 
children—page 41—J. Herbert Saunders has produced 
an effect that is rarely found even in a similar group 
produced in a high-class studio. I refer to the differ- 
entiation in planes when a sitter is behind the other. 
In the present instance, the little girl, who appears to 
be holding her baby-brother, is slightly back of him, 
and this circumstance is indicated by slight difference 
in the illumination of the two figures. Moreover, the 
group is exceedingly well balanced; and, though the 
girl is looking into the lens the effect helps to produce 
unity. In any event, the group is worthy of study. 

A sound knowledge of light and shade might have 
induced Albert Huegler to select a different time of day 
at which to photograph his very promising view, “The 
Road to the Barn,” page 43. As it is, the dense foliage 
at the right, already a mass too dark to harmonize 
with the rest of the picture, casts a large, black shadow, 
and the two form a large mass of impenetrable dark- 
ness in which there is neither beauty nor reason. The 
effect is altogether too one-sided to be of any benefit 
to,the composition. It might be lightened—by pencil 
or brush—on the negative, and materially help matters. 
Let the experiment be made. Data: Postcard-size 
camera; R. R. lens; at. F/16; 1/5 second; Central 
Comet Plate; hydro-metol; Glossy Prof. Cyko. 

It is very difficult to make a well-composed picture 
in a forest or of an irregular collection of trees. All 
the pictorialist may do is te try to render the beauty 
of the scene expressed by his artistic individuality. 
The view presented by E. J. Williams, page 45, does not 
evince an attempt to offer a notably pleasing arrange- 
ment, nor to emphasize any partic ular object, except, 
perhaps, to suggest that Kildonan Park, somewhere 
in Canada, is a naturally attractive spot. Data: 
July, bright light; Autographic Kodak Junior; Kodak 
Anastigmat F/7.7; stop, F/11 1/25 second; Eastman 
film; dev. in Kodak tank; enlarged with Brownie Enl. 

camera on Platino C. Bromide paper; M. Q. dev. 





Our Contributing Critics 


THE picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is ‘‘A Pebble on the Beach,” 
by A. C. G. Allison. To assist at a better understand- 
ing of the composition, the following data are supplied: 
August, 11 a.m., 344x 51% 3A special Kodak; stop, 
F/16; 1/100 second; 634-inch B. & L. Zeiss Tessar II 
b; N.C. Film; metol-hydro; Prof. Cyko Plat. 


a 


Examples of Summer-Shadows 
In connection with this issue’s editorial, “Summer- 
Shadows,” beginners, eager to improve their work, 
may study with profit the excellent examples of the 
subject on pages 2, 5, 13, 17, 18 and 82. 
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Enthusiasm Hath Charms 


My 
William Williams—usually 
the second house but one from my domicile wherein 
the land-lady multiplies the meatless days by three. 
Billy spices life by raving over everything, particularly 


most enthusiastic and also my best friend, 
known as Billy—lives in 


ideas—his own ideas. When Billy gets an idea his 
enthusiasm grows in volume, like that of the siren; 
and like a siren it dies slowly and reluctantly only to 
rise again and again. Because I dwell in the vicinity, 
and because I really enjoy his company, I am often 
singed by the fire of his enthusiasm. 

Only last evening, Billy burst upon the scenery with 
a new idea. I was just settling down on the steps for 
a quiet smoke, when I was interrupted by its birth. 
Billy cantered up with his customary awkwardness 
and sat down beside me. 

Say,” he panted, “I have discovered a system.” 

‘ Ww hat do you mean by a system?”’ I asked. 

“The only way to beat the game.” 

“What game?” 

“Tl show you,” he said, taking a large envelope 
from his pocket and extracting the contents which 
consisted of some prints and papers. He handed me 
one of them and I examined it carefully and _ in- 
quiringly—with emphasis on the latter. Apparently, 
it was some kind of a picture, but what it was a picture 
of, Icouldonly guess. More than anything, it appeared 
to be a broom-handle with some chicken-wire in the 
background. 

“Well,” I said, doubtfully, ““what—” 

“That is an enlargement of a photograph taken by 
Johnnie,” he said as though that explained the thing. 
It did partly, as Johnnie was his young brother. 

“IT don’t question that,” I informed him, “but I 
should like to know, what in thunder Johnnie pointed 
the camera at to get this.” 

Billy laughed. ‘He tried to photograph his pet 
rooster, but the old bird didn’t co-operate with him 
and jumped off the roost just as Johnnie snapped the 
shutter. The picture, as you see it here, is the roost.” 

I looked at Billy long and sez archingly and nodded my 

ead solemnly. “Yes,” I said sadly, “I believe there 
is a strange look about the eyes.” 

“Say,” he said, beginning to show fire, 
you think—”’ 

“Nothing,” I said soothingly, 
with the exhibition.” 

Exhibit number two appeared to be a picture of a 
small lake over which hung a dirigible balloon in 
graceful repose. 

“What did Johnnie aim at this time?” 
agonized whisper. Billy laughed agai 
quivering laugh. 

“He tried to photograph his pet kitten eating a 
fish, but the poor little thing didn’t co-operate with 
him and: turned tail just as Johnnie snapped the 
= That shows the fish and the—er tail.” 

‘In the deathly stillness which followed this ex- 
i. anation Billy handed me a small slip of paper. I 
didn’t need to ask him what it was. I read: “Pay to 
the order of William Williams.............. $250.00.” 

“Billy,” I asked faintly, “where from?” 


“what do 


“please continue 


I asked in an 
a wild 





Thomas 
I picked 
at Billy. 


He pointed to the cheque. It was signed: 
E. Hope, treasurer, Wheelbrook Exhibition. 
up the two pictures and looked inquiringly. 
Billy nodded. 

“T entered them as a joke. 
first prize.” 

“Good Lord!” 


The kitten’s tail took 
I cried, and fell back in a swoon. 
KENNETH BOLLEs. 


The Length of a Pendulum 

I was visiting a popular photo-supply store in New 
York, recently, when a customer pointed to the large 
store-clock, at the same time asking the salesman, who 
waited on him, what was the length of the intervals 
indicated by the pendulum. When told that each beat 
was a second, he naturally asked what was the length 
of the pendulum. ‘39.37 inches,” answered the well- 
informed salesman. ‘But why 39.37 inches?” “In 
order,” was the reply, “that it can beat seconds ac- 
curately. For, obviously, the longer the pendulum— 
regardless of its weight—the longer the beats, and the 
shorter, the shorter the beats.”” ‘“‘Thank you for the 
explanation. But what is the scientific basis of the 
length of a pendulum whose beat is exactly one second?” 
was the next question. The salesman confessed that 
he did not know, but said that he would be glad to look 
it up and let the customer know. 

Inasmuch as I was present at the conversation, I 
apologized for intruding and explained that, as a photo- 
graphic writer, I had considerable to do with units of 
measurement, and that the topic of discussion rested 
entirely on the metric system where the unit of length 
was a meter, its equivalent in inches being 39.37—ex- 
actly what the salesman had stated. Furthermore, 
that a meter was an arbitrary, scientific dimension, 
being a one ten-millionth of the distance, on the 
earth’s surface, from the pole to the equator. 


A Novel Photographic Calling 


Tre trial of an itinerant flashlight-photographer, 
recently, for charging in advance for prints of a pict- 
ure of a dinner-party, and then failing to deliver 
them, reminds the Editor of a similar affair that 
happened in the Hub, about twenty years ago. 

A photographer, of the irresponsible sort, ac- 
companied by his “‘pal”’ whose duty it was to invite 
the occupants of a store, in the business-district, to 
step out and pose for a picture, was doing a successful 
business making pictures of this kind on “spec.” He 
exacted payment for prints in advance and then 
completely forgot the transaction. He was arrested, 
together with his companion, tried and, unable to pay 
the fine imposed by the court, sentenced to several 
months in the house of correction. 

During the trial, the court asked the prisoner to 
state the nature of the work performed by his com- 
panion. “Oh,” was the reply, “‘he’s the ‘caller-out.’”’ 
““The what?” asked the court. “The ‘caller-out,’”’ 
repeated the prisoner. ‘‘And why does he call her 
out, pray?” asked the court. “Nobody calls her 
out,” replied the photographer, indignantly. “It’s 
the gents inside he calls out, to stand outside to have 
their pictures taken 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





The Photographer’s Training-Camp, Madison 
Barracks, New York 


Turovucu the kindness and interest of Private J. C. 
Fairfield, 6th Provisional Company, Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps, Madison Barracks, New York, we are 
able to give our readers a few facts concerning the pre- 
liminary training that the men of the Photographic 
Division U. S. Signal Corps are now undergoing for 
overseas duty. To quote from Private Fairfield’s 
interesting letter: 

“Well, here I am at Madison Barracks, New York, 
on Lake Ontario. The nearest city is Watertown, New 
York, about eleven miles distant. The barracks were 
first used in the war of 1812 and consist of forty build- 
ings inside the post. Recently, the post has been used 
for an officers’ training-camp and it has accommoda- 
tions for about 2500 men. At present, there are 
about 1500 boys here who are receiving military train- 
ing preparatory to going to Rochester, New York, to 
attend the photographic school. 

“The first day I arrived here I was examined by the 
physicians and measured for my uniform. I was 
among the first to open the barracks of my company, 
called the 6th Provisional Company, Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. In a week’s time we had a complete 
company of about 130 men. Acting non-commissioned 
officers were appointed. We have received an average 
of thirty hours of military and physical drill weekly. 
I was completely uniformed—without gun—in two days. 
I made out my allotment papers and insurance within 
the following few days. Everyone is advised to take 
out insurance to the extent of $10,000. It costs from 
$6.60 to $7.10—according to age—per month for this 
amount of insurance. This protection may be con- 
tinued for five years after the war, then it must be 
transferred to some insurance company. 

“We get up at 5.15 a.m. and then at 7.20 a.m. we 
drill until 8.45 a.m., then we have physical exercises 
by the entire battalion for one hour. After a rest of 
fifteen minutes we drill for another hour. This is 
followed by the school of the soldier for thirty minutes, 
then rest until 12 o’clock and mess. Each company 
has its own mess-hall and cooks. The food is very sim- 
ple, but wholesome—I have gained nine pounds. (We 
can vouch for the fact that Private Fairfield needed 
these nine pounds badly. He called at the Puoro-Era 
office before he left for camp.—Enpiror.) At 1.20 p.m. 
we have platoon-drill and at 2.30 p.m. we hike to the 
surrounding country for two hours, unless it is raining. 
We now hike with light packs (22 lbs.) on our backs. 
If one is unable to take these hikes he is excused. For 
two days I had to do K. P. (kitchen-police) work. 
We get K. P. in squads in turn; but also for punish- 
ment for infraction of rules. 

“One week ago Sunday my company visited the 
Thousand Islands. We went seventy-six miles by 
army-trucks and then thirty miles down the St. Law- 
rence river. We saw one of America’s most beautiful 
spots. We were put into quarantine for about two and 
a half weeks and inoculated for typhoid three times and 
also vaccinated. Last Sunday I got a pass for forty- 
five hours and went to Watertown, NewYork. I stayed 





at the Y. M. C. A. and went to church twice. This 
morning one hundred boys went to Rochester, New’ 
York. It is expected that they will be sent at the rate 
of one hundred per week. 

“We have a Y. M. C. A. here with motion-picture 
shows and a canteen. Our evenings are our own until 
9.15 p.m. We have base-ball games and other sports, 
such as fishing, swimming, private hikes and camping- 
trips over Sunday. Take it all around, the boys are 
having one grand time. For the present we are allowed 
to use our cameras as much as we please. 

“Well, when I get to Rochester I will attempt to 
tell you more about the photographic training. We 
have boys here now who are motion-picture camera- 
men, commercial and portrait photographers and many 
amateurs. There are some who never used a camera 
before. Several camera repair-men are here in the 
same company. In my squad-room there are twenty- 
seven boys and in this number twenty-two states are 
represented. If you should wish to make a short sketch 
of this letter go ahead and do so.” 

We are confident that the information given in this 
letter will be of interest and value to many PHoto-Era 
readers, in view of the fact that they, too, may soon 
join the Photographie Division. No branch of the 
service has greater responsibilities or offers greater 
rewards. From private to commanding officer the 
morale is of the highest and there is a steadfast deter- 
mination to merit the sobriquet “Fighting Photog- 
raphers.”” Men are needed now and will continue to 
be needed. Every commercial, professional and ama- 
teur photographer should prepare at once to do his 
duty. To win this war every loyal American must 
stand behind his country and his flag. 


News-Photographers Needed at Once 


Tue Signal Corps is in urgent need of expert news- 
photographers. Men selected for this branch of the 
service must furnish satisfactory evidence as to their 
actual experience as staff-photographers with some 
newspaper or news-syndicate comapny, must furnish 
three letters of recommendation and must be American 
citizens by birth. It is essential that they be thoroughly 
familiar with the use of a Graflex and other speed- 
“ameras, as well as various makes of lenses, their 
speeds, focal lengths and the manipulation of various 
makes of view-cameras in connection with ordinary 
photography and telephoto-work. 

General Pershing has made a request for the best 
available news-photographers in this country to make 
photographs of important happenings in France. 
These pictures are to be preserved for future educa- 
tional work in our schools and colleges and for a pic- 
torial history of the war. It is intended to send the 
men selected overseas as soon as they have completed 
a short course in military training in this country. 
Upon the completion of this course they will be com- 
missioned sergeants, first class. 

Photographers who desire to see actual service in the 
near future should communicate immediately with the 
Air Service, Training Section, Photographic Branch, 
marking their communications, “For the attention of 
the Officer in Charge of Personnel.” 
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The Clarence H. White School of Photography 


Tue ninth summer-session of the Clarence H. 
White School of Photography will be held from July 
8 to August 17, 1918 at Canaan, Conn. No spot in 
the famous Berkshire Hills is better adapted to the 
pictorial requirements of students than this region 
which abounds in rolling uplands, streams, rugged hills 
and domestic and church architecture of typically New 
England character. The course of instruction aims to 
teach the art and science of photography with a view to 
train the student for a professional career. Illustrated 
pamphlet describing courses, terms, equipment, etc., 
may be obtained from Clarence H. White, 122 East 
17th Street, New York City; after July 8, at Canaan, 
Conn. Above “Poster” is from Mr. White’s pamphlet. 


Prove Your Patriotism 


WE have called attention to the need of the govern- 
ment to obtain photographs from every section of the 
United States that will help make a complete pictorial 
history of war. To date this appeal has not met the 
ready response it merits, and we believe that many 
photographers fail to realize that this is not a request 
so much as it is a patriotic privilege. The honor. to be 
represented in the publication of the pictorial history 
of the war, is one that every truly patriotic photog- 
rapher should covet at once. The May 1918 PxHorto- 
Era contained a detailed account of the requirements 
and prices paid for prints. Particulars may be had by 
writing to the War-Plans Division of the General Staff, 
Washington, D.C. 


Election of New Contributing Members of the 
Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue Executive Committee of the Pittsburgh Salon, 
as is customary, announces the election of new Con- 
tributing Members selected from among those who were 
represented in the Salon this year, and whose work has 


MARY B. WHITE 


been of such individuality and character as to make 
possible this distinction. Those selected are as follows: 
Fred R. Archer, Los Angeles; C. E. Beeson, Pittsburgh; 
Alice Boughton, New York City; Louis Fleckenstein, 
Los Angeles; Emily H. Hayden, Catonsville, Md.; 
G. Buell & Hebe Hollister, Corning, N.Y.; Charles L. 
Peck, Buffalo; Remick H. Neeson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Jane Reece, Dayton, Ohio; Wm. S. Richter, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and John H. Stocksdale, Baltimore, Md. 


Herbert B. Turner’s Show 


Hersert B. Turner, who contributed in an emi- 
nent degree to the artistic success of the recent mem- 
bers’ show of the Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera-Club, 
held an exhibition of his work at the Boston City Club 
during the last two weeks in May. The eighty prints 
shown revealed conspicuous pictorial qualities, pleas- 
ing subjects and sound technical excellence. All were 
8 x 10 enlargements on P. M. C., Cyko, and Wellington 
bromide paper. The subjects illustrated typical scen- 
ery of the Hawaiian Islands, the American National 
Parks, the Italian Lakes, and harbor-scenes of Boston, 
U. S. A. A few genres added to the interest of the 
exhibit. The collection is available for exhibition- 
purposes by camera-clubs whose secretaries should 
communicate with Mr. Turner. 


Photo-Era Exposure-Guide Discontinued 


Owtnc to the increasing number of practical and re- 
liable exposure-calculators and meters now on the 
market, we have decided that our readers’ interest 
would be better served by using the two pages now de- 
voted to the Exposure-Guide, for text or illustrative 
matter. The Guide has served its purpose well, and 
when it was compiled it was second to none in practical 
value. However, the exposure-meters now being ad- 
vertised in Puoto-Era are so simple, economical and 
effective that we are confident that our readers will 
turn to them with confidence and satisfaction. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 











TRULY, war-time works wonders in the way it changes 
our outlook and converts us to all kinds of strange and 
foreign ideas. Not so long ago the Camera Club 
showed a very indifferent, not to say almost hostile, 
front to women, and yet to-day (or rather yesterday, 
as we are a little late with this letter) it is breaking 
out in a show of only women-exhibitors. Although the 
club opened its doors to the gentler sex—or rather lent 
them its walls—it certainly did not sow its invitations 
broadcast; only a very select few were singled out for 
this honor, and of the nine names in the catalog there 
is not one but is well known and has an excellent 
photographic reputation. 

Mrs. Ambrose Ralli leads off with eight beautiful 
oil- transfers; one of them, “‘A French Peasant,” is a 
really strong bit of work. The print is 15 x 12 inches 
and is, perhaps, the most effective and most pleasing 
decoration of the walls. 

Mrs. Mania Pearson, another of our modern women- 
photographers, is well represented here. She made her 
reputation about two years ago and has maintained it 
steadily ever since. Her work, hung together on one 
of the chief panels, was impressive and interesting, and 
gave one a cheery kind of feeling that if some of the 
photographic folk can key their work up to this high 
level now, how they will go ahead when once their op- 
portunities come back and the war is over! 

Knowing that Miss Constance Ellis is doing photog- 
raphy professionally and devoting the proceeds to the 
Red Cross, we naturally expected to find nothing but 
portraits on her bit of wall. But among her six exhibits 
there are only three of her professional studies of chil- 
dren, and we heartily congratulate Miss Ellis on reso- 
lutely finding time to do other work as well. We wish 
that we had been able to show as great energy and en- 
terprise; but the feminine writer of this letter had been 
able to contribute only three prints to this “ Exhibition 
of Pictures by a Group of Women-Photographers,”’ and 
she had tried to make these as various as possible by 
sending a “ Kitten-Study,” ‘A Cobweb,” and a “La- 
burnam Tree by Night”! 

The next show at the Camera Club will certainly be 
an interesting one, for Mr. Malcolm Arbuthnot is 
going to exhibit his “‘Photographs, Paintings and 
Sketches.” We advisedly put photography first, be- 
cause we know that this part of the show will be very 
good. Mr. Arbuthnot is undoubtedly quite at the top 
of the tree, as far as photography goes. About his 
other activities, one has not quite the same confidence. 
One cannot rid oneself of the idea that to be able to 
paint needs more than exceptional artistic qualities, 
and that without training the painter cannot get very 
far. However, Mr. Arbuthnot’s exhibition, next 
month, may convert us to quite the opposite theory. 
There is nothing like preserving an open mind during 
these revolutionary days. 

The Exhibition of British Battle-Photographs in 
Color, which closed lately at the Grafton Galleries, 
has been transferred to The People’s Palace, Mile End, 
where it was opened to the public on the sixth of May. 
The continuation of this show in the East End of Lon- 
don, after its long run at the Grafton Galleries, demon- 
strates what a success it has been. Ever since the 
early days of the war the public has flocked to see 





pictures of the fighting, many of which in monotone 
have given a graphic view of the front and all its accom, 
paniments. But these photographs in color were sure 
of an even stronger hold than ever on the people, for 
they appear more vivid and lifelike than any black and 
white work could possibly be. They are mostly colored 
enlargements, sometimes on a gigantic scale, of pho- 
tographs of actual battle-scenes, troops on the march, 
wounded prisoners, transports, guns, etc., from both 
Eastern and Western fronts. Historical war-paintings 
pale before their realism, and there are many little 
incidents caught, as it were, instinctively by the 
camera that never could have been faked. And yet, 
in most instances, the composition of these photo- 
graphs is quite satisfactory, and it is only when people 
are obviously posed for the camera, or are gazing at it 
with that curious self-conscious expression that follows 
human nature of all races even to the fighting-line, 
that we feel the mechanical influence of the lens and 
all its limitations. 

It is worth while to record that the English weekly 
illustrated papers are changing with the times—that is 
to say, they are gradually beginning to recognize 
advanced artistic merit in the recording of the subjects 
which they most illustrate. As an example we may 
cite The Tatler, the price of which used to be sixpence, 
but now is ninepence. The current number has a 
large proportion of its pages taken up with the work 
of E. O. Hoppé, Hugh Cecil, Bertram Park and 
Malcolm Arbuthnot. Now until comparatively lately 
all four were amateur-photographers, and some of them 
have only very recently joined the ranks of profes- 
sionals and opened studios in London. The subjects of 
their photographs in The Tatler are the same that usu- 
ally appear in this paper, such as actresses, titled or 
well-known people, and, nowadays, soldiers as well; 
but it is interesting to see how these portraits, made by 
men whose artistic perceptions have not been dulled 
by the mill of professional photography, stand out in 
originality and grasp of their subjects. Their sitters 
appear natural and at ease, with hardly any suggestion 
of lens-shyness, and the composition of the pictures is 
certainly an improvement on the old, stiff style. If 
the policy of the illustrated papers continues in the 
same direction, we shall soon learn to look at them in 
a different light and enjoy their pictorial merits quite 
apart from the news-value of the pictures. 

Owing to increased war-activities, the prices of glass 
and other materials have risen so appreciably that 
Kodak Ltd. have issued another revised list for photo- 
graphic plates. Needless to say that it is in an up- 
ward direction; but this is a matter that troubles the 
professional more than the amateur, who in these 
difficult times has learned to be very careful with 
plates and films. The same firm has also had to can- 
cel its list dated January 24 last (which was referred to 
in our letter of that month) and issue a corrected list, 
to date, with an advance in the price of Graflex cameras, 
and corrections in that of Brownie cameras, Panoram 
Kodaks, and Enlarging-Cameras. So the war-condi- 
tions make an ever shifting and confusing state of 
affairs in business and in all other conditions of life. 

A film entitled, “* America’s Here,” was shown pri- 
vately for the first time, a short while back, at the 
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New Gallery Kinema. In it there are some vivid, and 
to English people, very cheering glimpses of the 
American Navy which is already working in European 
waters. The pictures were made during a visit of the 
First Sea-Lord to the American Fleet, and one film 
shows the officers of the two navies fraternizing; an- 
other, the process of trawling and destroying mines; 
and in yet a third we see the King among the officers 
and men of the Navy at Harwich. The public has 
been treated to many paragraphs in the papers relating 
to the arrival of the United States ships in our home- 
waters; but this is the first time that we have had 
actual pictures of the event, and it is sure to have a 
most heartening effect on our people. 

We regret to record that Lieut. A. Consolé (one of 
the official photographers at the Front) was wounded 
while making photographs in an advanced position. A 
shell burst and shattered his leg. But casualties occur 
in every branch of war-service, and even photographers 
are not exempt. 


P. A. of A. War Work 


Photographers of every city and hamlet of America 
and Canada are asked to meet at once and organize a 
section of the Photographers’ Association of America. 
All must be members, as we are making every man in 
the service an honorary member of this organization. 
Send the memberships to the National Headquarters, 
P. A. of A., Star Building, Washington, D.C., together 
with the following information: 

1. Names and local addresses of photographers of 
your city who have entered the Photographic Sections 
of Army and Navy or are otherwise engaged in army or 
navy service. 

2. Names of dependents, if any. 

3. Are there dependents of photographers i in service 
of your city who are in need of assistance? 

4. What assistance has been or will be rendered? 

Have any in the service left their business in charge 
of another? If so, who? 

6. Give names and addresses of those who would 
offer photographic service voluntarily on future calls. 

7. Give names and addresses of those of your ladies 
who will furnish knitted garments that may be required. 

8. How much will your people subse ribe to a fund to 
establish a base-hospital, an ambulance and any other 
accessories for the direct benefit of photographers in 
service? There will be a separate account kept of this 
fund. Contributions will be acknowledged through the 
official journal and the fund will be extended under the 
direction of Hon. Frederick P. Keppell, Third Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

9. Have all of the photographers in your community 
bought Liberty Bonds? 

10. Have all purchased War-stamps? 

Are you assisting the Red Cross? 

12. Give names and addresses of those who will com- 
pose a section of the Photographers’ Association of 
America in your city. 

13. Give names and addresses of officers of section. 

14. Keep eternally at it. Meet every week and have 
reports sent to National Headquarters regularly. 

CHarLeEs J. CoLuMBUus, 
General Secretary, P. A. of A. 


A Useful Photograph 


“Havinc any more trouble with that Flossie 
Fluffkins?” 

“No,” replied the manager. ‘I contrived to get 
hold of a photograph of her son, who is now thirty-six 
years old, and the last time she got huffy I threatened to 
show it to a newspaper-man.’—Exchange. 





BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





A PuoroGRAPHER IN Russta. Donald C. Thompson. 
Illustrated with 63 photographs by the author. 
353 pages. 8vo. Price, $2.00. New York: The 
Century Company. 1918. 

As an illustrated record of personal adventure, this 
story, by an expert American camera-man who knows 
not the word “fear,” is without doubt the most notable 
contribution to photographic literature that has yet 
been written. This recently published book, whose 
actual title is “‘Donald Thompson in Russia,” deals 
with the author’s experiences as a war-photographer 
in the enemy-country, but principally in Russia 
before and during that country’s débdcle. His au- 
dacity and resourcefulness enabled him to accomplish 
feats with the camera that might be called quite 
impossible, were it not for the photographs themselves. 
They are incontestable proof of his enterprise and 
courage. During the course of his photographic ex- 
perience, Mr. Thompson was arrested again and again; 
was wounded severely several times, and was fre- 
quently subjected to physical indignities and torture, 
only to emerge finally with invaluable evidence of 
actual conditions in the countries connected with this 
great war. He followed the Belgians in thirty-two 
battles; was arrested by the Germans, beaten, abused 
and thrown into prison; he fooled the German Secret 
Service by means of faked letters; saw Russian in- 
fantry fight with nothing but clubs, German intrigue 
having deprived them of rifles and ammunition; wit- 
nessed Russian artillery in vain attempts to fit the 
wrong shells to their guns; saw everywhere, in Russia 
and the Balkan States, the destructive influence of 
German propaganda, and, most important of all, was 
in Russia during the successive upheavals, and pre- 
dicted the success of the Bolsheviki movement which 
culminated in the present despotic régime. Being 
gifted with exceptionally clear vision, Mr. Thompson 
noted with rare accuracy the succession of events in 
Russia, and the activities of the principal actors in the 
drama that brought bloodshed and ruin to that most 
distracted country. His pictures, made early in the 
war and sold to the Daily Mail, brought the highest 
price that had ever been paid for war-photographs. 
The sixty-three that are used to illustrate the book— 
composed of letters written to his wife—are only a part 
of thousands that he made; but they afford convincing 
and documentary evidence of the thrilling events that 
he witnessed, and which he describes in a manner at 
once clear, ingenuous and tremendously graphic. The 
book appeals to every person interested in the war, and 
with special force to every camerist, amateur or pro- 
fessional, who appreciates first-class photographs made 
under obviously adverse conditions. 


Lottie: “‘He wore my photograph over his heart and 
it stopped a bullet.” 
Tottie: ‘I’m not surprised, darling; it would stop a 
clock.” —London Sketch. 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following patents are reported expressly for 
the PHoto-Era MaGazine from the patent law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., from whom copies of any one of the patents 
may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. 

Focusing-Hood, patent No. 1,261,919, has been in- 
vented by Harrison Gindele, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Photographic Developing-Apparatus has been in- 
vented by John S. Greene, of Rochester, N. Y., assignor 
to Commercial Camera Company, Providence, R. I., 
patent No. 1,261,926. 

Patent No. 1,262,180 has been granted to Frederick 
E. Davies, of Detroit, Mich., on Method of Making 
and Projecting Pictures. 

James A. Cameron, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has invented 
Picture-Exhibiting Apparatus, patent No. 1,262,578. 

Folding-Camera has been invented hy Robert 
Kroedel, of Rochester, N. Y., patent No. 1,262,677. 
He has assigned his rights to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., a corporation of New York. 

Patent No. 1,262,723, on Photographic Printing- 
Apparatus, has just been granted to Howard M. Web- 
ster, of Chicago, III. 

Annie Barbee, of San Juan, Cal., has invented Cam- 
era-Attachment, patent No. 1,263,018. 

Optical Divergence-Determiner for Cameras has 
just been invented by Alfred Freeman, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., patent No. 1,263,223. 

Patent No. 1,263,228 has just been granted to 
Joseph Goddard and William S. Hutchings, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on Photographic Camera. They have 
assigned their rights to the Senaca Camera Manufact- 
uring Company, Rochester, N.Y., a corporation of 
New York. 

Ryotaro Miyake and Toshio Yoshida, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have invented Camera,‘patent No. 1,263,588. 

Camera has been invented by Elliott Morrell Stanley, 
of Chugewater, Wyo., patent No. 1,263,619. 

Patent No. 1,263,684, on Focusing-Hood for Cameras, 
has been invented by Robert W. Leach, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Photographic Film-Cartridge has been invented by 
Walter L. Farley, of Rochester, N. Y., patent No. 
1,263,754. He has assigned his rights to the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Robert Kroedel, of Rochester, N. Y., has invented 
Camera-Back, patent No. 1,263,904. He has assigned 
his rights to the Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
Patent No. 1,263,962, on Paper for Producing Photo- 
graphic Prints in Colors, has just been granted to John 
Edward Thornton, of West Hampstead, London, Eng- 
land. He has assigned his rights to John Owden 
O’Brien, of Manchester, England. 

Process for Making Color-Halftones, patent No. 
1,264,004, has been invented by Howard Thomas 
Brown, of Los Angeles, Cal. He has assigned his rights 
to Edwin T. Earl, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Paul F. Kahler, Chicago, Ill., has invented Photo- 
graph Printing-Frame, patent No. 1,264,524. 

Finder-Attachment for Folding-Cameras, has been 
invented by Arthur David Northrup, of Rochester, 
N. Y., patent No. 1,264,842. 





Exhibition of Dr. A. D. Chaffee’s Work 


One of the most successful one-man shows, held in the 
rooms of the Boston Y. M. C. U. Camera-Club, 48 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., was devoted to the 
work of Dr. A. D. Chaffee, of New York City, shown 
during the latter part of May. There were thirty-five 
prints, 8 x 10 and 10 x 12, all enlargements in bromoil 
and gum. The subjects were largely of scenery in 
Southern France and Bavaria. Among the most 
notable prints were the “Chateau of Carcassonne,” 
of which the embattled walls enclosing the imposing 
towers stood out in bold but pleasing relief against the 
horizon, with the city below. The several representa- 
tions of this inspiring subject were impressively pict- 
uresque and will linger long in the memory. Other 
architectural subjects were of Le Puy and Perigueux. 
They were delightful in atmospheric quality. Nu- 
merous street-scenes—narrow lanes formed by tall and 
quaint buildings—were admirable in their appro- 
priately rich, low tones. These qualities were also 
conspicuously exemplified in architectural subjects from 
the old fourteenth century towns of Rothenburg and 
Dinkelsbiihl. In many instances, plain, straight 
bromide prints were attached to the bromoil and gum 
impressions to show the comparison in tone and sur- 
face-quality, and that, frequently, a crude bromide 
prift invites the beautifying process of either of these 
mediums. The exhibition was enjoyed thoroughly by 
members of the Club and their friends, and is but one 
of a long series of one-man shows that will continue to 
be held in the rooms of the Club and under the able 
management of the present exhibition-committee. 





A Contribution to the Red Cross 


Crepit and thanks are due to Mr. Paul M. Elder, 
of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, for a beautiful collection of 
lantern-slides of western scenery, as a contribution to 
the Red Cross, at Boston, Mass., for the entertainment 
of soldiers. Any other readers of PHoto-Era, who 
desire to contribute lantern-slides of interesting sub- 
jects, human life or outdoor scenery to this end, 
are cordially notified to correspond with the publisher 
of PHoto-Era MaGaZzINe. 


An Artist’s Endorsement 


Tallahassee, Fla., May 7, 1918. 
Eprror, PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE, 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of the portfolio of Aurora Life- 
Studies and Print-Set No. 300. Allow me to express 
my appreciation of the artistic work and thought given 
to these studies; they are superior in every way to the 
studies of this type which are to be had in Europe, and 
I find that the value of photographs of life-studies, 
as aids in art-work, depends upon the care with which 
such work is carried out. 

I shall soon avail myself of your other sets. 

Very truly yours, 
James AusTIN MoRTLAND. 
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Soft-focus Enlargements 


Tue Photo Shop, 2234 North 29th Street, Phila- 
delphia, announces that it is prepared to produce pic- 
torial results from excessively sharp negatives, whether 
plates or films. Its enlarging-department is designed 
and equipped to make enlargements, diffused or 
“broad,” to meet the artistic requirements as expressed 
by the customer. The operator in charge of this work 
is not only an expert photographic technician, but an 
accepted exhibitor at the Pittsburgh Salon. There is 
no extra charge for diffused enlargements. An inter- 
esting and practical booklet on enlarging may be 
obtained for a stamp. 


New Rexo Universal Paper 


A NEw grade of Rexo paper has been placed on the 
market recently by Burke & James, Inc., 240 East 
Ontario Street, Chicago. It is claimed that Rexo 
Universal has a longer scale of gradation and pre- 
serves details to better advantage than Hard or Normal 
papers. There are now four grades and three surfaces 
of Rexo paper, and they are made to meet all require- 
ments. Dealers or the manufacturers will be pleased 
to furnish detailed information. 


Northwestern Fruit Exchange Prize-Contest 
Extended to September 1 


In the May Puoto-Era the Northwestern Fruit 
Exchange, 90 West Street, New York City, advertised 
a prize-contest for the best photographs suited to 
advertise the well-known Skookum Apples. Prizes 
aggregating $110 were offered and the closing date was 
June 1. We are now informed that this closing-date 
has been officially extended to September 1, and we 
suggest that professional and amateur photographers 
enter the contest without delay. 


Attacking the Enemy’s Trade 


Tue setting up of the Department of Overseas 
Trade by the Government with the principal object of 
showing British manufacturers the classes of enemy- 
goods which may be replaced in foreign markets by 
British-made articles, is a reminder to both producers 
and consumers of photographic material and apparatus 
that now is the time to make good resolutions for the 
future when the happy days of peace are again with us. 
Necessity has shown the photographic worker of this 
country that under the stress of war he can do very 
well with home-made products. At first, a few fas- 
tidious people were inclined to regret the loss of certain 
chemicals and other things of enemy-origin, but as 
time has gone on, substitutes of a more or less satis- 
factory kind have been put on the market, or the 
enemy-goods have been proved to be less indispensable 
than was thought. Having got the consumer in the 
habit of using home-products almost exclusively during 
the war it is now up to the British photographic manu- 
facturer to leave no stone unturned to keep the home- 
market to himself after the war as far as possible. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


Focusing-Scales on Cheap Cameras 


Tue focusing-scale on a very cheap camera is not 
always quite reliable, and possessors of such cameras 
would do well to check the scale by the following simple 
means. Measure off the distances corresponding with 
the graduation-marks along a garden-path, and drive 
a stick into the ground at each point. When dark 
fix the camera in position, raising the front to its fullest 
extent, and get someone to hold a lighted candle at 
the first distance. Give a two-seconds exposure, then 
drop the front a little, have the candle moved to the 
next distance according to the scale, and after focusing 
for that distance expose again. Upon development 
if all the images are equally sharp, the scale is obviously 
correct. If some of the marks are wrongly placed the 
fact will be made evident by lack of sharpness in the 
image, and a little further experimenting will be neces- 
sary in order to discover where the marks should have 
been placed.—The Amateur Photographer. 


What is an Equipment? 


THE erudite manager of the amateur counter, at a 
prominent photo-supply house, had just delivered a 
comprehensive dissertation on the selection of the 
proper camera and accessories for approaching summer- 
activities, when an interested individual ventured to 
ask the speaker how he differentiated between an out- 
fit and an equipment. Looking the hopeful purchaser 
squarely in the eye, the salesman replied, ostentatiously, 
“An outfit costs from $2 to $15; an equipment from 
$50 up!” 


Photography a Luxury in Germany 


AccoRDING to one of our cotemporaries in England, 
photographic apparatus of any kind in Germany is to 
be subject to extra taxation, viz., at the rate of ten 
instead of five per cent on all retail transactions. 


Advertising Enemy-Products 


A RECENT issue of a prominent German photographic 
weekly appeared, for the first time in its history, with 
an advertiser’s bargain-list of four large solid pages, 
offering over 500 used lenses of standard makes, includ- 
ing French and even English. Among the latter were 
a few lenses by Dallmeyer, Beck and Watson, and also 
several Kodak Rectilinears—despite the edict against 
enemy-made products. 

This is directly in line with our English cotempo- 
raries, who, though not publishing advertisements of 
German products, permit them to appear in advertised 
bargain-lists. 


Obliging the Dealer 


A LONG-SUFFERING dealer, over in Philadelphia, 
recently addressed one of his patrons as follows: 

**Dear Sir—Will you kindly send me the amount of 
your bill, and oblige?” 

To this the obliging delinquent replied: ‘The 
amount is $110.50.” 
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